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THE CHURCH’S LAST CHANCE. 


In writing a few lines on the present 
condition and future outlook of our 
Church, I can lay no claim to ap- 
proach the subject from the stand- 
point of the scholar, the historian, or 
the theologian, but merely from that of 
an ordinary member of the Church of 
England, and as one who has, through 
the force of circumstances, been led 
to take some small part in the all-ab- 
sorbing movement of what, for want 
of a better word, has been called the 
Church crisis. And although it may 
seem presumptuous to deal with such 
grave questions without higher quali- 
fications, I am inclined to think that 
there is a value in trying to express 
and define the views of that large class 
of persons who may come under the 
category of more or less intelligent on- 
lookers. The vast mass of the world 
are neither historians nor theologians, 
and however much the labors of these 
more erudite men may contribute in- 
sensibly towards the crystallizing of 
beliefs and the directing of public 
events, the history of a country is more 
or less shaped by the consensus of 
opinion of men and women whose edu- 
cation has been rather the inherited 
traditions of the race than the accurate 
learning of the scholar. My justifica- 
tion, therefore, for dealing with this 
question is because it is in the hands 
of this large class of persons that the 
ultimate decision of the Church ques- 


tion will lie. Their voices in the poll- 
ing booth will decide on the fate of 
our Church, and when that critical day 
arrives it will be the voices not of 
Churchmen only, but of Englishmen in 
general, that will pronounce the ver- 
dict. If this be so, there is an obvious 
importance not only in ascertaining the 
views of this large class of individuals, 
but, if possible, in bringing to bear on 
them an influence which may, when 
the occasion arises, lead them to such 
an exercise of their power as will be 
for the benefit of the country. And it 
is with the deepest sense of the re- 
sponsibility which is incurred by any 
indiscreet handling of these questions, 
and with a conviction of the extreme 
gravity of the present position of af- 
fairs, that I venture to endeavor to de- 
scribe the situation as it presents itself 
to the ordinary Church-people of to- 
day. 

There is no argument more frequent- 
ly used than that extreme clergymen 
and extreme churches are few, that 
such as exist are mainly in large towns 
where the worshippers have a choice 
of churches, and that consequently the 
hardship inflicted on those who disa- 
gree with the form of service adopted 
is not great. I believe that neither of 
these arguments is borne out by facts. 
The Tourist’s Church Gwide for 1901-2, 
published by the English Church 
Union, furnishes a complete answer to 
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the first. A careful perusal of that 
book will show the vast number of 
churches both in England and the Col- 
onies where an extreme ritual is prac- 
tised, where the services carried on im- 
ply a teaching at variance with the 
spirit of our Prayer Book; while a 
comparison of this volume with the 
one issued two years before will bear 
testimony to the large increase of the 
number of such churches. Then as to 
the hardship to the individual worship- 
per. It is generally assumed that the 
congregation sympathize with the ser- 
vice. Those who frequent it may, but 
how about the large class who are 
driven away from their church in con- 
sequence of its character? I can speak 
from personal experience when I say 
that a hardship is being inflicted both 
on rich and poor which is easier imag- 
ined than described. The English are 
a religious nation, and to an earnest 
mind the fact of being debarred week 
by week from attending the service of 
your church, from receiving the Holy 
Communion, from any of the ministra- 
tions of religion in any sense congenial 
to the mind of the true member of our 
Church, is not only a trial hard to 
endure, but an injustice which leaves 
a deep and indelible mark, and accent- 
uates the loss tenfold. 

The rich and powerful, indeed, have 
no experience of the trials that are 
endured by people of small incomes 
and humble circumstances in this mat- 
ter. They have for the most part their 
own churches, of which they have 
probably the patronage, and can at any 
rate through their influence control the 
actions of the parson, or they have the 
means of driving to any church they 
may prefer in the neighborhood; but it 
is very different with those whose po- 
sition in life deprives them of such 
privileges. The sick person desires to 
receive the Holy Communion, and begs 
that the clergyman may come and ad- 
minister it; the response is the advent 
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of a priest who brings the consecrated 
wafer, and omits the main portion of 
that service, every word of which is 
replete with consolation and hope to 
the dying. The widow settles in a dis- 
trict where she hopes to end her days, 
the retired servant of the State seeks 
a locality where he can make a home, 
the man of business is compelled to 
live in such a place as his work calls 
him to, and to all these comes the 
question, Where is the church I can 
attend and to which I dare take my 
children? Twenty years ago such a 
question would have been unheard of; 
to-day it is the burning one, and such 
examples illustrate the position at 
which we have arrived. Those who 
frequent these Ritualistic services, even 
if the number be increasing, as per- 
haps it is, form but a fraction of the 
community at large, and from some of 
the parishes in London which seem to 
command the largest following I have 
received letters from working people 
urging the painful situation in which 
they are placed through the line adopt- 
ed by the clergyman both‘in church 
and school. “Our churches are being 
taken from us” is a common remark 
from the respectable poor, and these 
people have no one to intercede for 
them or to make their cause known. I 
think few, except those who have come 
in contact with what is called the ag- 
grieved parishioner, have any concep- 
tion of the depth of feeling which is 
being stirred throughout the length and 
breadth of the country by the Ritual- 
istic aggression, a feeling none the less 
strong because it is patiently enduring, 
and what is more, silently praying, but 
which, when the occasion arises, as 
arise it assuredly will, will be a mighty 
force to be reckoned with. The walls 
of episcopal palaces and the entourage 
of episcopal thrones prevent the occu- 
pants of our Sees from knowing the 
real mind and temper of the people, 
and there is an atmosphere which sur- 
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rounds these ecclesiastical centres ad- 
verse to the free breath of public opin- 
ion. That public opinion is taking 
shape. A sense of injustice and injury 
is growing, and from town and hamlet 
are to be heard indications of a coming 
storm. We are rapidly arriving at a 
point where, to speak broadly, we shall 
see a Romanized Church in the midst 
of a population who cling tenaciously to 
Protestantism. The ordinary English- 
man is no theologian and cannot al- 
ways give an answer for the faith 
which is in him; he is patient and en- 
during, not always farsighted enough, 
or rather perhaps too honest in his 
character, to discern in the first ap- 
proaches of Ritualism the Romanizing 
aim and tendency of the movement; he 
is unwilling to interfere with a form 
of worship which often attracts the fe- 
male portion of his family, and conse- 
quently for the moment his voice is 
not heard; but ence he detects the fin- 
ger of Rome, or finds the priest exer- 
cising influence either in his home or 
in the political institutions of the coun- 
try, there is no manner of doubt as to 
what his action will be, and that it will 
show itself in a rebellion against the 
whole system. The consequence, then, 
of the continued growth and spread of 
Ritualism in our churches is that the 
country is in many places seething 
with unrest, and that a bitter feeling 
against the clergy is growing. It is 
showing itself in indifference to reli- 
gion in general, but it would need only 
a small matter to produce an open re- 
volt. 

The condition thus created is most 
grave. It can hardly be contested that 
the present position of the Church is 
one of the utmost peril; and yet there 
are many who believe her to be secure 
as a rock, In outward appearance she 
was never so strong. In possession of 
temporalities and endowments result- 
ing in an income of several millions a 
year, in dignity and importance second 
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only to the Throne, there are yet grow- 
ing up around her, for the most part 
unheeded and almost ignored, forces 
which threaten to imperil her continu- 
ance as the established Church of the 
country. The Church is growing out of 
touch with the mind and intellect of 
the rising generation; it is losing that 
old English character which bound 
both clergy and laity together, and 
made the Church a truly national one. 
All this is due to the importation of the 
foreign element, which makes Italy 
and not England its ideal and dream, 
which is seeking to force upon English- 
men a system from which their fore- 
fathers revolted, and which, no matter 
what apparent success it may achieve 
in certain directions, will never be ac- 
cepted by the people of this country. 
A clergyman at a recent meeting of the 
English Church Union, in cautioning 
his hearers against too much exulta- 
tion, uttered these words, which I 
think contain a profound truth (taking 
the words from his point of view): “Re- 
member England’s Church is Catholic, 
but England’s self is not.” England 
will never accept an Italianized form 
of worship, and the only result that 
will be achieved, if the influence of 
this party remains predominant in the 
Church, is what we see already occur- 
ring, that the intellect of the country is 
being driven into Nonconformity. 

The growth and increasing power of 
Nonconformity is indeed one of the 
most startling facts of the day. The 
late meetings of the Free Church Coun- 
cil in Brighton; the large audiences 
that have gathered to hear Mr. Camp- 
bell, the young successor of Dr. Parker, 
audiences larger by far than an ordi- 
nary English clergyman can attract; 
the vast sums of money raised by the 
Wesleyan bodies, all show the rapid 
advance which is being made by reli- 
gious organizations outside the Church. 
Such indications prove to us the exist- 
ence in this country of men whose deep 
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religious convictions must exercise an 
enormous influence upon its thought, 
and when to this are added the feel- 
ings of deep and heartfelt indignation 
with which Church-people of the old 
school view the practical monopoly of 
patronage in the hands of men who are 
alienating the Church from the mass 
of the people, and inculcating sacerdo- 
tal teaching foreign to the spirit of the 
Prayer Book, we may realize how in- 
secure is the basis of an institution 
which is rapidly becoming the Church 
of the minority of the population. 
Meanwhile the country at large is or- 
ganizing itself in defence of Protestant- 
ism, and a very dangerous situation for 
the Church is being created. Church- 
people to whom Protestantism is dear 
are being driven, in support of its prin- 
ciples, to ally themselves with a party 
which makes no secret of enmity to 
the Church and to join forces with 
those whose Protestantism is of such 
a character that it would force the 
Church into its own narrow limits, and 
utterly destroy that comprehensiveness 
which has been hitherto its glory and 
the source of its power. 

The result, then, of the success of the 
Protestant organization, if carried on 
as is now being done, and in the chan- 
nel in which it is now being forced by 
the apathy of those whose business it 
is to steer the ship, and by their blind- 
ness to the reality of the crisis, will 
in the end be the disruption of our 
Church. When the contest comes, Ro- 
manism and its ally are bound to go to 
the wall. The allied forces of Prot- 
estantism inside and outside the 
Church, in conjunction with the free 
thought and secularism of the day, are 
far too mighty for any eventual tri- 
umph of Rome in this country. But at 
what a cost will Protestantism be 
saved! Will it, moreover, be that form 
of Protestantism that has commended 
itself to the mind of English people in 
the past? We may and we do say that 
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in the ultimate resort almost anything 
is better than Rome; but we have in 
our English Church a heritage of a pe- 
culiar beauty. The constitution of the 
English Church has had much to do 
with the building up of our Empire; it 
can accomplish more than any other 
form of Protestantism for the welding 
together of our great Colonial posses- 
sions; and it has been used by God in 
the past, and is being used by Him in 
the present, for the spread of Chris- 
tianity in the world. The triumph of 
ultra-Protestantism means the destruc- 
tion of our old English ideal of Church- 
manship as evolved at the Reforma- 
tion, and to save this ideal should be 
the aim of every true English Church- 
man. Some would say it is too late, 
the situation is past saving; but we 
believe that there is still a chance, al- 
though, as I have indicated, it would 
appear as though that chance were the 
last one. 

To define to ourselves what that Eng- 
lish Churchmanship really means, why 
it is so precious and worth preserving, 
and who are the men in whose power 
it is to preserve it, is the aim and ob- 
ject of these lines. A short glance at 
the history of the Reformation in this 
country will assist us, and wil! tend to 
clear away many prejudices and mis 
conceptions which lie at the root of the 
want of concerted action on the part of 
the defenders of Protestantism. In 
doing so, one especial qualification 
seems necessary, and that is that we 
should look at the matter from a broad 
point of view. The tendency of most 
people, especially the uninstructed, is 
to form opinion from some narrow ba- 
sis and to generalize from some partic- 
ular instance, and as a consequence to 
arrive at the most erroneous conclu- 
sions. We find persons who adopt with 
ardor the Ritualistic cause, and even 
uphold its entire creed, because of the 
saintly life and self-sacrificing zeal of 
some exponent of these views; and in 
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the same manner others will adopt a 
contrary attitude with equally irra- 
tional ground for their argument. This 
narrow treatment of the subject, like 
that of a painter who devotes the ut- 
most care to the expression of the 
minute details of the picture, to the 
loss of the general effect he desires to 
produce, is disastrous in its results on 
questions of a great and complex char- 
acter like the one before us, the treat- 
ment of which needs a breadth of view 
and a distance of perspective to insure 
the formation of a correct judgment. 
Such a broad way of looking at mat- 
ters is, however, very difficult to those 
who are in the thick of the fight, and 
before whose eyes the small and petty 
details of the ritual controversy seem 
all-important and obscure the great 
principles at stake. Those, therefore, 
who have the real interest of the 
Church at heart, and desire to take this 
broad and wise view of current events, 
will find, in the great causes which 
brought about the English Reformation 
and in the course of events of that 
period, the lessons which should teach 
us both the path to pursue and the pit- 
falls to avoid in the present emergency. 
And such a study is the more useful 
because to a great extent the condi- 
tions are repeating themselves, and the 
different lines of thought which fought 
for the mastery in the English Church 
of those times are finding their counter- 
parts in the present situation. England 
was then as now the battle-ground of 
contending parties, and then as now 
the extremes on either side exercised 
a baneful influence on the decision of 
affairs. 

The Reformation in this country, 
though part of the great wave which 
swept over Northern and Western 
Europe, took, in some very important 
particulars, a different color from the 
movement on the Continent. Owing, 
perhaps, to our insular position or to 
the character and intellect of our peo- 
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ple, it was distinguished by a more 
judicious and sober treatment of the 
problems that presented themselves to 
the nation. Amidst the many causes 
which contributed to our breach with 
the Church of Rome, political, religious, 
and social, two main lines of thought 
seem to have possessed the minds of 
the English people, and in the end 
guided our Reformers in the great task 
which they carried through to such a 
successful termination. The one might 
be described as a great idea which 
penetrated the heart of our people and 
which is to-day the root of the Protes- 
tant feeling of the country, and the 
other the assertion of a national senti- 
ment which, then as now, binds Eng- 
lishmen all over the world in a spirit 
of proud independence of all foreign 
control. The idea which brought about 
the Reformation was born in the heart 
and mind of Luther. The somewhat 
hackneyed phrase of justification by 
faith contains a principle which cuts 
to the root of sacerdotal pretensions, 
and levels, when accepted, at one fell 
swoop the power of the Church of 
Rome. As long as men believed that 
heaven, as a rule, was only attainable 
and sin only forgiven by means of the 
priest, the Pope was the ultimate ruler 
of the souls and bodies of men; but as 
soon as they based their faith on the 
Bible and its view of salvation, the 
special Roman creed fell to the ground. 
When the English people had grasped 
this ideal, they were determined to do 
away with everything in their services 
which justified these pretensions of the 
priest. Everything in the Holy Com- 
munion service distinctive of the Mass 
was swept away, confession to a priest 
was no longer enforced, and practices 
inconsistent with the Bible were abol- 
ished. How far this ideal permeated 
England is evidenced by the ease with 
which the Reformation was brought 
about. Henry the Eighth, autocrat as 
he was, could never have destroyed the 
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monasteries and scattered the religious 
bodies if he had done it at the point 
of the sword, in the teeth of the opposi- 
tion of the people. One significant fact 
proves that this great idea pronounced 
by Luther had conquered the ground 
formerly held by the Church of Rome, 
and that is, that whereas at the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century 
every man and woman went to confes- 
sion at least once a year, by the end 
of the century no such obligation was 
recognized; an evident proof that a 
revolution of thought had taken place 
in England, producing a result which 
no enactments from the Throne could 
have effected. This idea, then, which 
may be called the religious idea, found 
its expression in the Prayer Book. The 
other principle, namely, the national 
sentiment, is more difficult to describe, 
but was none the less a potent factor 
in our breach with Rome. It was 
mainly political in its conception, and 
found its champions first in Henry the 
Highth and later in Elizabeth; but it 
was an instinct indigenous in the race, 
and it ceaselessly asserted itself in the 
three preceding centuries. The nation 
had long chafed against the arbitrary 
and excessive exactions of the Court of 
Rome, had long viewed with growing 
indignation the flow of money to that 
foreign power, and it required but little 
persuasion to carry the whole country 
in support of Henry the Eighth in his 
breach with the Papacy, while it was 
the national danger of foreign inva- 
sion which in the reign of Queen Eliz- 
abeth endeared Protestantism to the 
country. 

But along with these two forces 
there operated another, which emana- 
ted from the character of the English 
people, and which furnished a check 
to the swing of the pendulum in one 
direction. There is a conservatism in 
the race which leads it, while destroy- 
ing what is evil, to cling tenaciously 
to the past; and it is this feeling which 
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gave our Reformation its distinctive 
character. As Bishop Creighton in his 
History of Queen Elizabeth reminds us, 
“The great bulk of the English people 
jwished for a national Church indepen- 
dent of Rome, with simple services not 
too unlike those to which they had 
been accustomed. They detested the 
Pope, they wished for services they 
could understand, and were weary of 
superstition.” Such sentiments describe 
the ordinary Englishman of to-day, and 
it was to such sentiments as these that 
our Reformers gave expression in com- 
piling that Prayer Book which embod- 
ies the faith of our Church. The more 
profoundly the Prayer Book is studied 
the more will it reveal to us the mind 
of the nation at that period, and we 
venture to think that at the present 
day it expresses with equal accuracy 
the mind of the vast majority of 
Church-people. One of its chief char- 
acteristics is its utter repudiation of 
Rome. If we brush away some appar- 
ent inconsistencies born of a period of 
transition, we cannot fail to see how 
it constitutes both a breach with Ro- 
man doctrine and an assertion of na- 
tional independence. It is the expres- 
sion of the mind of that English public 
which now as then believes intensely 
in the Bible, has an aversion for priest- 
ly rule, a love of dignity and reverence 
in worship, together with an indiffer- 
ence to detail of ritual as long as the 
principles to which it is devotedly at- 
tached are not endangered. This is 
the more remarkable as bearing on 
present controversies if we study the 
first Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth, 
the book to which the extreme party 
in the Church to-day look as advanc- 
ing their programme. The instructions 
given to the Visitors appointed to see 
that its provisions were duly carried 
out were of such a nature that an en- 
forcement of them would abolish all 
the Romish practices of the present 
time. They especially direct that no 
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minister should counterfeit the Popish 
Mass. 


Amongst the matters objected to are: 
the Priest’s kissing the Lord’s Table; 
washing his fingers during the Com- 
munion Service; crossing his head with 
the paten; shifting the book from one 
side to the other; breathing upon the 
bread or chalice; showing the Sacra- 
ment openly before the distribution; 
ringing of sacring bells; setting any 
light upon the Lord’s board at any 
time; or using any ceremonies that are 
not prescribed in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. No person might main- 
tain the doctrines of Purgatory, Invo- 
cation of Saints, images, relics, lights, 
holy bells, holy beads, holy water, 
palms, ashes, candles, sepulchres, 
creeping to the Cross, oils, chrisms, 
altars, beads, or any such abuses or 
superstitions. There was to be no more 
than one Communion in the same 
church on the same day, except on 
Christmas Day and Easter Day. 


These instructions prove conclusively 
the mind and intention of the framers 
of that Prayer Book on which the Rit- 
ualist party base their hopes, and 
prove that the Roman ideal was delib- 
erately excluded. This end secured, 
our Reformers were not unwilling to 
retain all that pertained to the dig- 
nity and beauty of an ancient faith, 
and of a ceremonial which had grown 
to be part of themselves. The two 
great principles which find expression 
in our Prayer Book, then, are continu- 
ity from the Primitive Church together 
with fidelity to the Protestant faith. 
“Primitive and Protestant, continuous 
but Reformed” is the English ideal of 
the Reformation, and it is this which 
constitutes that English Churchman- 
ship we desire to maintain. It is far 
removed from that type of Protestant- 
ism which under the Puritans would 
have consigned to a common destruc- 
tion the superstitions of Rome, the 
glories of art, and the sacred memories 
of the past, and it preserved for us that 
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liberal and tolerant temper of mind on 
religious questions which has always 
been a distinguishing characteristic of 
the English people. It is this distinc- 
tive character of our English Church- 
manship which is being jeopardized at 
the present moment, and which can 
only be saved by that great moderat- 
ing influence which at the Reformation 
delivered us from Romanism on the 
one hand, and from the extremes of 
Puritanism on the other. That great 
moderating influence is represented to- 
day by that large mass of Church- 
people, both lay and clerical, who voice 
the real sentiment of the English in 
their love for all that is valuable in the 
past, and at the same time their aver- 
sion from, and abhorrence of, all that 
is distinctively Roman in doctrine and 
practice. That spirit of theirs is the 
true Protestantism of Bngland, that 
spirit which found its representatives 
in all our great Anglican divines who, 
High Churchmen as they were, yielded 
to none in their loyalty to Protestant 
principles. The ranks of that party 
have been adorned by such names as 
Jewel, Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, and 
many others, while George Herbert and 
Keble have been amongst its poets and 
saints. A study of their writings, a 
study too much neglected in the present 
day, would prove to us the possibility 
of reconciling Protestant truth, as con- 
tained in the great dogma which 
Luther revived, with the sacramental 
teaching held by the High Church 
party, and which, although differing in 
some particulars from that of the 
Evangelical school, is yet a teaching 
well within the limits of our Prayer 
Book. This High Church school has its 
representatives to-day in men as far 
removed from Roman doctrines as their 
ancestors; but at the present moment 
and for a long time past they have al- 
lowed themselves to remain identified 
with a party who have left the Protes- 
tant standpoint, who are but little re- 
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moved from the faith of the Church of 
Rome, and who are on a road which 
must eventually lead them to submis- 
sion to that Church. It is to such as 
these that we appeal, and implore 
them to see that their inaction is leav- 
ing the defence of our Church to a 
party as un-English in its extraction 
as its enemy. Can nothing be done?- If 
we ask the reason for this reluctance 
on their part to come forward, we shall 
be told that it is due to the fanaticism 
displayed by the extreme wing of the 
Protestant party. If this be so, all we 
can say is that they are sacrificing 
their Church to a small and insignifi- 
cant minority of somewhat noisy 
though well-meaning people. Besides 
which, it would be a calumny to iden- 
tify the great Evangelical party with 
the extreme Protestant faction. Per- 
sonal experience has convinced me that 
there are amongst that body a prepon- 
derance of men of wise and liberal 
views, who recognize to the full the 


importance of maintaining the compre- 
hensive character of the Church. 


The great Anglican party at the time 
of the Reformation did not act thus; 
they asserted themselves, and theirs 
was the voice that dictated the settle- 
ment which was made. There is noth- 
ing Puritanical in the Prayer Book; it 
was saved from that by the great mid- 
die Anglican party who, recognizing 
the peril of Rome, came forward to 
save the Church for Protestantism. 
Again, the High Churchman will tell 
us another reason for holding aloof is 
the dread of secular tribunals being in- 
voked to decide the doctrine of the 
Church. Again, may we not point to 
the wise and statesmanlike policy of 
Queen Elizabeth, and to the Bishops of 
her time, who contrived to find a 
means of securing the freedom of the 
Church within the necessary sphere of 
allegiance to the State, and who were 
deterred by no such fears from guard- 
ing against Roman intervention and 
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influence? The peril in that time was 
great; it is greater now, and unless that 
large mass of Anglican opinion will 
range itself on the side of Protestant- 
ism, the cause of the Church of Eng- 
land is lost. The abstention of that 
party is leaving the battle in the hands 
of the Extremists; and their late vic- 
tory in the House of Commons, a vic- 
tory achieved by an alliance with a 
party inimical to the true interests of 
the Church, is bringing into operation 
forces which must in the end prove 
fatal to its existence. If the Church 
of England is lost, its ruin will be at 
the door of the old High Church party. 
History will record of them that they 
were unworthy of the great name they 
have inherited, and that, on account of 
a narrow prejudice against a small 
section in the country, they refused to 
side with the great mass of earnest 
Evangelical men and to work with 
them for deliverance from a party 
which aims at Romanism within our 
Church, if not at reunion with Rome. 
This appeal to the High Church party 
has been repeatedly made; it was ac- 
centuated by Mr. Balfour in his speech 
on the Church Discipline Bill. Will 
they respond? The sands of time are 
running out, and the Church of Eng- 
land is nearing a point where there 
will no longer be an opportunity of 
saving her. The patience of the coun- 
try is well-nigh exhausted. The vast 
majority of the laity of the Church of 
England belong to this moderate High 
Church party, but they lack the knowl- 
edge on doctrinal questions, and the 
intimate acquaintance with ecclesiasti- 
cal history, requisite to the handling of 
these delicate matters, and are only 
able to express their feelings from the 
layman’s point of view. The recent 
important deputation to the Archbish- 
ops evinces the depth of their anxieties 
at the present moment. They feel, as 
most Church-people feel, that it is the 
business of the Bishops to see to these 
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things; they have an instinctive dislike 
of bringing religious questions into the 
arena of Parliamentary debate, but 
they are none the less desirous of main- 
taining the old order. 

It is, then, to the new Archbishop 
that the eyes of all are turning at 
this crisis, and it is upon his action 
to a large extent that the fate of our 
Church depends. He has a great op- 
portunity; his statesmanlike quali- 
ties and his great experience fit him 
for the exalted post he occupies. Both 
Parliament and the vast majority of 
the country are ready to support him 
in the exercise of his powers, or if 
need be to strengthen them, in main- 
taining the true Anglican teaching and 
ritual of our Church. But it is abso- 
lutely necessary that he should recog- 
nize that this is no matter of noisy 
agitators, but one of life and death to 
the Church of England; that there is 
no exaggeration in the statements 
placed before the public, but that the 
deepest religious feelings of the most 
earnest, loyal and devoted Church- 
people are being daily and grievously 
injured; that a determined assault is 
being made by a well-disciplined and 
highly organized party on the funda- 
mental position of the Church of Eng- 
land, and that this assault is being car- 
ried on not only in the most extreme 
churches, but by a systematic, insidi- 
ous, and gradual advance from point 
to point, with one definite aim and ob- 
ject in view. All this requires what 
we feel sure the Archbishop will bring 
to bear on the case, a careful investi- 
gation of the inner working of the 
movement, which will lead him to see 
that a mere conformity to the letter of 
the law will do little to remedy the 
evil. What we need is an obedience 
to the spirit and not only to the law of 
the Church. “You will never manage 
a question of spirit by merely strength- 
ening your legal machinery” were Mr. 
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Balfour’s words, and we in the twenti- 
eth century recognize their force. 

Three centuries ago Queen Elizabeth 
could pass an Act of Uniformity and 
imprison those who disobeyed. Such 
action is impossible now. Church Dis- 
cipline Bills and prosecutions seem to 
be regarded as obsolete weapons of the 
past. They are, at least, hopeless in 
practice unless the Bishops will also 
recognize that this is a matter of doc- 
trinal truth, and not only illegal ritual; 
otherwise we are no nearer an anchor 
of hope than before. Hitherto, with a 
few exceptions, they have failed to see 
this. Complaints addressed to them, 
and petitions invoking their interfer- 
ence, have been met generally by re- 
joinders which imply that the petition- 
ers are either interfering busybodies, or 
troublesome agitators to be sent about 
their business, entirely ignoring the 
fact that they are frequently under- 
taking the disagreeable task of incur- 
ring odium and obloquy in defence of 
the rights of Church-people, and that 
they are to a large extent voicing the 
sentiments of those to whom doctrinal 
truth is of the very essence of religion. 

But while the immediate past records 
a history which leaves much to be de- 
sired, we still refuse to despair, and 
look even with hope to the future. 
There is yet a chance; and the reign 
of the new Archbishop may witness a 
lifting of the clouds which threaten the 
Church we love so well. Of one thing 
we are sure, and that is that from 
many a humble home, and from many 
an earnest heart, a prayer is ascending 
to the throne of the Father in heaven 
that He will guide and bless both the 
Church of his country and those in 
whose hands its government lies, and 
that He will so keep its teaching true 
to His own Holy Word that it may, in 
the future as in the past, be the centre 
and source of the religious life and 
efforts of the nation. 

Cornelia Wimborne. 
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THE TSAR’S MANIFESTO. 


In the Contemporary Review for Janu- 
ary I ventured to speak of a forthcom- 
ing social experiment on a grand scale 
as contemplated by the Russian Gov- 
ernment, and to add that “a move of 
that kind will greatly interest, but can- 
not surprise those who have watched 
the trend of Russian affairs for the 
past fifteen years.” For ideas of re- 
form had for some time past been in 
the air. Literary men, students, work- 
men and peasants were frequently 
leaving their occupations and going out 
of their way to demand a change, and 
public demonstrations could no longer 
be put down as easily as before. Use 
and wont had lost their vis inertie; 
traditional methods no longer produced 
the needful effects; the Government 
found itself at times in a no thorough- 
fare and without an Ariadne clue to 
thread the maze, and the Minister of 
the Interior, von Plehve, at last frank- 
ly admitted that the authorities ‘‘recog- 
nized the gravity of the present situa- 
tion.” It needed no prophet therefore 
to foresee what was coming, but it is 
only fair to say that the form in which 
the announcement has now been made 
is a pleasant surprise to most people. 

The instinctive impulses of Tsar 
Nicholas -II, are happy, humane and 
seasonable, and in this they differ con- 
siderably from the deliberate and Pe- 
nelopean acts of many of his advisers. 
With a keen eye on the trend of politi- 
cal affairs, he is ever on the alert for 
some generous idea, some practical 
measure which shall fire his subjects 
with social hope, and, by knitting their 
interests more closely together, weld all 
classes in one organic whole. The pres- 
ent manifesto is a striking case in 
point. It is evidently the product on 
the one hand cof complex processes 
which have been at work in Russian 


society for fifteen years at least, as 
well as of economic and cultural 
changes, the significance of which has 
not yet been fully gauged; and on the 
other, of the Tsar’s lively sensibility to 
these quickly shifting conditions, and 
of his sincere desire to bestow upon 
the 136 millions of his subjects, such 
breadth and fulness of national life as 
he honestly believes them capable of 
enjoying. Now for a monarch in his 
position it is no easy task to learn the 
real wants or the temper of his sub- 
jects. His usual informants are min- 
isters, whose reports are naturally op- 
timistic. The Press of the country, 
even had he the needful time to read 
its organs, could tell him little more, 
seeing how it is hampered by minis- 
terial circulars and permanent tram- 
mels. The monarch had therefore to 
penetrate a dense administrative fog 
before descrying the symptoms which 
he is desirous of removing. The Mani- 
festo, which was promulgated on the 
1ith of March, is the expression of a 
heartfelt wish to satisfy the needs of 
the people, and the utterance of a reas- 
onable hope that they will help him 
to solve the arduous problem. It may 
consequently be likened to a piece of 
white paper with a single text; and 
all criticism must needs be postponed 
until the essay on the text has been 
written. To speak of it as a Magna 
Charta of constitutionalism is prema- 
ture and misleading. Constitutions, like 
clothes, should never be borrowed, 
especially by a people like the Rus- 
sians, for where they happen not to fit, 
as is often the case, they prove little 
less disastrous than a Nessus’ shirt. 
And the Manifesto displays scant sym- 
pathy with West European institu- 
tions. 

The Tsar is indeed anxious to get the 
























fullest light possible on the changes 
called for by the march of the times, 
but it is not clear as yet in what man- 
ner he will have it focussed. He seems 
willing to profit by the example of his 
ancestors who have entertained such 
projects as his, without having realized 
them. Thus Catherine II. at one period 
of her reign is known to have harbored 
the intention of creating a chamber of 
popular representatives. But it never 
got beyond the stage of a pium deside- 
rium. Alexander I. was the next Rus- 
sian monarch who was animated by 
liberal ideas, and he not only granted 
good working constitutions to Finland 
and Poland, but in his speech at the 
opening of the Polish Diet (1815) made 
it clear that he was minded to extend 
the boon to Russia as well. That 
scheme, too, was consigned to the limbo 
of things that might have been. Alex- 
ander II. went further than his name- 
sake: he associated himself with hu- 
mane reforms conceived and carried 
out on a grand scale, which will endear 
his name to future generations. He 
was also willing after years of deter- 
tmoined resistance to grant the people’s 
men a voice in the deliberations of his 
official advisers, but his untimely death 
hindered the promulgation of what 
would in truth have been the inaugura- 
tion of a very mild form of representa- 
tive government. After his death a 
reaction set in: many of his measures 
were formally and virtually repealed, 
and among others the power of the 
zemstvos was seriously curtailed. The 
zemstvos are representative rural bod- 
ies which keep the highways in repair, 
provide elementary instruction, deal 
with the mutual insurance of property, 
and with public health measures, levy 
taxes, and generally constitute the sole 
organ of local self-government. This 
institution might in time have devel- 
oped into a popular legislative body, 
were it not that in 1890 its character 
was changed, its powers diminished, 
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and its members became dependent 


upon the Ministry. In a word, during 
the reign of Alexander III. the efforts 
of the central government were direct- 
ed to the revival of the state of things 
which had prevailed under Nicholas I. 
Thus liberty of conscience was seri- 
ously trammelled, Christians of the 
type of the Plymouth Brethren being 
treated with the rigor displayed to- 
wards immoral sects; university educa- 
tion was lowered, restricted, hedged 
round with irksome and, for many, 
prohibitive conditions; children of the 
lower classes were disqualified from 
becoming pupils of grammar schools or 
students of universities and higher 
technical institutions; elementary edu- 
cational establishments founded by 
private initiative were closed by the 
authorities who were unable or unwill- 
ing to provide substitutes. And now 
there is an average of but one elemen- 
tary school over an area of 200 square 
iniles, and less than 2% million children 
in all those schools out of a population 
of 136 millions! In the administration 
of justice a similar reactionary system 
was followed: trial by jury—which, 
though in some respects unsuited to 
Russia, often afforded a real guarantee 
against administrative injustice—was 
suspended in cases where alone it was 
really beneficent—viz., whenever the 
issue lay between a mere civilian and 
a government official. Furthermore, 
the sphere of discussion left open to 
the Press was also narrowed year by 
year; whole sets of subjects were ta- 
booed, newspapers were warned or sup- 
pressed, editors punished. In a word, 
the country seemed to be moving stead- 
ily against the current of progress. 
But despite all these back eddies 
Russia was being slowly carried for- 
ward by the main current. In culture 
and economics especially she was 
making perceptible strides. The schools 
did their work gradually, no doubt, and 
imperfectly, but on the whole effective- 
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ly. The printing press, which turned 
out thousands of cheap books, original 
and translated, stirred up a healthy 
curiosity even among the lower orders. 
Religion, too, especially the teaching 
and example of such evangelical sects 
as the Stundists and Pashkovites, im- 
parted a strong impulse, not only to re- 
ligious thought, but also to social ac- 
tion. To the attraction or the tempta- 
tion—as many called it—of quitting 
squalor, drunkenness and misery for a 
life of sufficiency, thrift and cheerful- 
ness, numbers of simple-minded peas- 
ants unhesitatingly yielded. And true 
religion, which is no respecter of per- 
sons, set itself to better present condi- 
tions as well as future prospects. Read- 
ing was encouraged, discussion was 
fostered, self-help successfully prac- 
tised, and thus each community be- 
came the centre of a spiritual fire 
which warmed and illumined ever- 
widening circles. Indeed, the influence 
spread even to the enemies of Evangel- 
icalism, a moral transformation began 
to make itself felt throughout vast dis- 
tricts, and was followed by a steady 
social movement as well; nor could 
politics be wholly eliminated from a 
set of opinions, the first of which was 
that religious thought and its expres- 
sion are free, and that where the voice 
of God commands mere human lawgiv- 
ers must be silent. 

The rapid progress of economics, due 
mainly to the enterprise of M. Witte, 
has also done splendid service as a 
stimulating agent of social energy. The 
Finance Minister has got together quite 
an army of waifs and strays, for whom 
the soil had no profitable occupation 
and has turned them on to industry, 
where they have for some time been 
receiving a general training, and ac- 
quiring habits of self-reliance and co- 
operation as well as earning fairly good 
wages. 

Doubtless from a religious point of 
view these elements are at the oppo- 
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site pole to the sectarians, but in re- 
spect to social and politica! aims the 
two are agreed. Moreover, socialism 
having drilled and disciplined the 
working classes, they now can make 
the most of their position and power. 
That has been shown in a very note- 
worthy way by the history of labor 
struggles in Russia, of which there are 
three several epochs marked by the 
strike in the works of Morozoff, in 
1885, the great strike in St. Petersburg 
in 1896, and the cessation of work in 
the city of Rostoff, in 1902. The first 
of those was of a purely economic char- 
acter with no serious admixture of 
politics or socialism. The second was 
the result of socialistic organization; 
during its progress the hungry work- 
men behaved with praiseworthy self- 
control, but scarcely once appeared on 
the streets. But the third strike which 
broke out in Rostoff last year was one 
of the most symptomatic phenomena in 
the domestic history of Russia which 
has occurred for many decades. The 
discipline of the men was at least 
equal to that of trained soldiers. Every- 
thing was done in public without se- 
crecy or fear, bold speeches were deliv- 
ered at open-air meetings, and politics 
freely discussed in a tone which would 
have been inconceivable a dozen years 
ago. Another and terrible symptom of 
a change in the tactics of the “subter- 
ranean opposition,” as it was called, is 
the way the extreme section has of 
taking the law into their own hands 
and punishing a whole class for rigor- 
ous measures adopted by the authori- 
ties in the interests of that class. Thus 
in the district of Konstantinograd, in 
the Government of Poltava, where a 
contribution of about £80,000 was lately 
levied on the peasantry against their 
will on behalf of the landowners, sys- 
tematic and destructive fires—the re- 
sult of a deliberate and criminal plan— 
have reduced many houses and grana- 
ries to ashes, while the authorities are 























helpless to check the crime or bring the 
criminals to justice. 

Again the “troubles,” “disorders,” 
and other symptoms of discontent. 
which for the last quarter of a century 
have been periodical, chiefly among 
University Students in Russia (in 1881, 
1884, 1887, 1890, 1896, 1899, 1901, 1902) 
have not only become more frequent of 
late years, but have assumed a wholly 
different character. At the outset they 
were but protests against acts of the 
authorities which seemed to encroach 
upon the privileges of the universities, 
and neither workmen nor peasants felt 
the slightest sympathy with the mal- 
contents who were left to their fate. 
During the last four years, however, 
those manifestations have become one 
unbroken movement, not against spe- 
cific acts of alleged injustice, but 
against the whole system of govern- 
ment, and the students’ complaints 
have been materially strengthened by 
those of workmen and peasants. 

Thus the Reform Movement has fi- 
nally ceased to be the periodical cry of 
a class, and has become the earhest 
demand of a people. And the literature 
of the last fifteen years or more, as 
represented by Count Tolstoy, Salty- 
koff, Vladimir Solovyeff, Garshin, Ko- 
rolyenko, Leskoff and Maxim Gorky, 
clearly reflects the universal eagerness 
to shake off old world restraints which 
the attainments of modern culture and 
the needs of latter day life no longer 
brook. Nor is it literature alone which 
has been won over to the popular 
cause. The very nobles, whose inter- 
ests were supposed to run counter to 
those of the peasants, have openly 
sided with the latter and fearlessly 
given utterance to convictions which a 
few years ago would have sent them 
to gaol or Siberia. In a word, it be- 
came quite clear even to M. Plehve, 
the Minister of the Interior, that M. 
Witte was right in insisting that some- 
thing should be done. But what? 
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The answer to this question came in 
the form of a vast special committee, 
charged by the Tsar to inquire into the 
causes of the depression of agriculture 
in Russia and of the dissatisfaction of 
the peasants, and to make suggestions 
for legislation. And it was warmly 
welcomed as a scheme which seemed 
well adapted to the manifold require- 
ments of the case. District committees 
would report fully upon the subject, 
drawing upon the vast fund of their 
own intimate knowledge of the facts: 
provincial committees would then sift 
these reports, and having winnowed 
the chaff from the wheat would send 
the latter to St. Petersburg, where a 
Central Board, under the presidency of 
M. Witte, would consider the results 
arrived at, and base upon these certain 
recommendations to the Tsar. Now 
the zemstvos or district representatives 
naturally expected to be asked to fur- 
nish the raw material, as it were, of 
facts and suggestions, to form them- 
selves into district committees. The 
members of that rudimentary Russian 
Parliament were thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with every aspect of the question, 
and their testimony would be most 
material. Unhappily the zemstvos were 
known to favor administrative reform, 
decentralization, and something like 
representative government. Hence 
their services were not accepted by the 
central authorities who appointed spe- 
cial committees with very limited pow- 
ers instead. One of the immediate re- 
sults of this aloofness from the masses 
was to estrange popular sympathies, to 
blast popular hopes, and this without 
gaining anything whatever by way of 
compensation. For it was the case of 
Saul among the prophets: the special 
committees spoke the language of lib- 
eralism, irritated the Minister of the 
Interior and provoked coercive meas- 
ures. The nobles, too, making common 
cause with the peasants, committed the 
inexpiable sin; thus the Marshal of the 
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Nobility of Moscow convoked a confer- 
ence of the zemstvos which deliber- 
ated in secret, and requested the Gov- 
ernment to abolish all class privileges 
and to confer upon the zemstvos free- 
dom of discussing social problems. 
Other Marshals of Nobility followed 
suit, The Minister thereupon punished 
these recalcitrants and ordered the com- 
mittees to keep to the question and to 
leave politics alone, but they replied 
that political reform was the very es- 
sence of the matter. 

Worse still, the provincial commit- 
tees, although nominated by Governors 
who are their chairmen, proved as 
wayward as those of the districts. For 
they not only went beyond the limits 
of discussion marked out for them by 
the Minister, but they took up a frankly 
liberal attitude and recommended re- 
forms which seemed sweeping, need- 
less and dangerous. In Tamboff, for 
instance, the majority of the members, 
including all the Marshals of Nobility 
in the province, resigned, declaring in 
writing that the Governor’s orders 
made it impossible for them to obey 
the Emperor’s behests. Only fourteen 
members remained, and of these eleven 
were Officials of the Government.’ The 
commotion caused by this and similar 
manifestations was intense and uni- 
versal. For the news spread like wild 
fire though the Press was mostly silent. 
Russian radical periodicals published 
in Germany, England and Switzerland 
were smuggled into the country in 
thousands. The students turned from 
their class books and lectures to discuss 
the politics of the hour. Commemora- 
tion Day at the St. Petersburg Univer- 
sity had to be suppressed last month. 
The Russian Socialists issued vehe- 
ment manifestos, the Marshals of No- 
bility wrote sensational letters, and 

1 In some committees there were hardly 
any members who were not Government 
officials; thus in the provincial committee of 


Yaroslaff 'every member except one was an 
official. 
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generally the leaven of liberalism was 
fermenting all classes of the popula- 
tion. What their spokesmen asked for 
was, first of all, real respect for the 
law, in the west European sense of the 
term. They wanted to see the written 
law set above the arbitrary incon- 
stancy of individual will. Legislation, 
too, should, they held, proceed from a 
region of calm ideals, untroubled by 
the changing aims and velleities of ad- 
ministrators who are working for their 
own interests. Hence so-called “tempo- 
rary rules,’ which are really laws is- 
sued by the administration, and “inter- 
pretations” made by the ministerial 
circulars should, they argue, once for 
all be laid aside. This done, the Im- 
perial Council might re-enter into the 
fulness of its rights which, although 
inferior to those of a European legisla- 
tive assembly, contain these in germ. 
The reform of justice, having gone 
thus far, might be crowned by render- 
ing judges irremovable in reality as 
they have been in theory ever since 
the year 1864. 

The hostile attitude of the authorities 
towards strivings which are patriotic 
and well-meant they would also have 
changed. The “liberal” elements, they 
urge, have the good of the country as 
much at heart as the conservatives; the 
aims of both are identical, the means 
alone being different. And yet the 
Government has, they affirm, not only 
not taken their reasonable suggestions 
into consideration, but has not even 
consistently opposed them. Its policy 
has been shifting, demoralizing, self- 
destructive. Thus workmen have now 
been severely punished for taking part 
in strikes, now rewarded for organizing 
them by a very welcome law, shorten- 
ing the length of the working day. In 
like manner students have been at one 
time condemned to quit the university 
and don the uniform of soldiers for 
having assembled at forbidden meet- 
ings, and at another recompensed for 











the same act with a promise of far- 
reaching reforms, whereas the interests 
of all elements of the population seem 
to call for an unswerving and reason- 
able attitude towards these and similar 
movements. 

The Minister of the Interior, keenly 
conscious of these and other griev- 
ances, and aware of the restive temper 
of the speaking, writing and working 
classes, promised in a speech which he 
delivered a short time ago at the cen- 
tenary festivities of the Ministry, that 
the zemstvos and other institutions in 
touch with the peasantry would shortly 
be brought into line with the require- 
ments of the times. Towards the end 
of February he freed a number of 
cities from the state of siege which had 
prevailed there for the past twenty- 
four years—ever since the attempt 
made on the life of Alexander II. in 
the year 1879. Shortly before that he 
had intimated that other important 
measures would be introduced of a 
nature to satisfy the fair aspirations 
of the average thoughtful Russian. 
But his assurances fell short of the re- 
sult anticipated; whether they were not 
deemed radical enough or were not 
taken seriously, it is needless now to 
inquire. The fact is that dissatisfac- 
tion was as widespread and intense as 
before. 

It is at this juncture and after the 
Minister of the Interior had expressly 
recognized the gravity of the present 
situation that the Tsar, moved by a 
sincere desire to be just to the needs 
of the present without being untrue to 
the best traditions of the past, has is- 
sued his historic Manifesto. This docu- 
ment is neither a Magna Charta nor a 
declaration of rights: it is the expres- 
sion of His Majesty’s intention to have 
the old-world forms which the modern 
man even in Russia has outgrown, re- 
adjusted to latter-day requirements. 
Among the pillars of the old order of 
things, which must be kept standing in 
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the new, are the Orthodox clergy 
whose material and intellectual equip- 
ment, especially in country districts, 
leaves room for vast improvement. 
When the priests are better educated 
and more highly paid there will doubt- 
less be closer co-operation between 
them and the communal authorities 
than is possible to-day. Religion is, 
the Emperor rightly holds, the most 
solid groundwork of the nation’s well- 
being; and recognizing the fact that 
religion is not identical with any par- 
ticular church, he deems it expedient 
“to strengthen the undeviating observ- 
ance—by the authorities who have to 
do with matters of creed—of the prin- 
ciples of tolerance laid down by the 
fundamental laws of the Russian Em- 
Pire which, piously recognizing the Or- 
thodox Church as chief and predomi- 
nant, bestow upon all our subjects of 
other religions and upon all foreign 
communions freedom of belief and of 
worship according to their respective 
rights.” Few passages of the Mani- 
festo will evoke more heated discussion 
than this, but nothing could be gained 
by commenting at this early stage upon 
words of wisdom which possess no fur- 
ther meaning than that which future 
legislation on the subject will put into 
them. One of the laws at present in 
force in the Empire to which excep- 
tion is widely taken deals with the 
religion of children, one of whose par- 
ents is a member of the Orthodox 
Church, and prescribes that every such 
child shall be brought up as a member 
of that communion even though both its 
parents desire to enroll it in another. 
Article 190 of the Russian Penal Code 
says: “Parents who, being legally 
obliged to train their children in the 
Orthodox faith, shall baptize them or 
cause other sacraments to be adminis- 
tered to them, and bring them up in 
the rites of another Christian faith, are 
to be sentenced, therefor, to confine- 
ment in a prison for a period of from 
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eight to sixteen months. Their chil- 
dren are to be confided, for their edu- 
cation, to relatives of the Orthodox 
Church, and should there be none such, 
to guardians appointed by the Govern- 
ment and belonging to the Orthodox 
Church.” This law is further rein- 
forced by Article 194 of the Penal 
Code, which declares that: “Members 
of the clergy of foreign Christian con- 
fessions, found guilty of having taught 
the Catechism to children under age 
belonging to the Orthodox Church, or 
of having made suggestions to them 
which are opposed to Orthodoxy, even 
though no intention should be proved 
on their part to pervert the said chil- 
dren, are to be sentenced therefor: for 
the first offence, to removal from the 
place in which it was committed, for 
a period of from one to three years; 
for the second, to a loss of the sacer- 
dotal dignity and confinement in a 
prison for a period of from eight 
months to one year and four months, 
and on the expiry of this sentence to 
be placed under police supervision.” 
By the observance of this law in the 
one city of St. Petersburg the various 
Christian communities lost, in the 
space of a decade, 9,126 children, who 
were baptized in the State Church, and 
the population of St. Petersburg forms 
hardly a hundredth part of that of all 
Russia, and the same process is con- 
tinuously going on throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. The 
dimensions assumed by this automatic 
assimilation are very considerable in 
the provinces, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that in several cities and towns 
the presence of a non-Orthodox ele- 
ment of the population is entirely due 
to immigration. Whether the Mani- 
festo will react upon that Article of 
the Penal Code, it is of course impos- 
sible to foretell with certainty, but it 
would be rash to assume that the 
Statute will be repealed. On the con- 
trary, the position assigned to the Or- 
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thodox Church as “chief and predomi- 
nant” would appear meaningless with- 
out some such privileges which the oth- 
ers do not possess. 

The changes in the organization of 
the village community, which are fore- 
shadowed in the Manifesto are less 
likely to interest foreigners than those 
which fall within the sphere of reli- 
gion or politics. But to the Russian 
peasant it is a matter of supreme mo- 
ment that he will no longer be com- 
pelled to remain linked with villagers 
who are less industrious, less thrifty, 
less sober than himself, and doomed to 
perish miserably like the living men 
whom Mezentius of old had strapped 
to lifeless bodies. It is likewise good 
tidings for the peasant to learn that if 
the village community receives a fur- 
ther lease of existence, as a survival 
of the fittest of the institutions of the 
past, the individual villager will in cer- 
tain cases be allowed to waive his 
rights to the common property and to 
shake off the burden of joint responsi- 
bility. But one other passage of the 
imperial proclamation deserves special 
notice. It is that which contains a 
promise that the agrarian laws will be 
revised, and that the schemes of im- 
provement formulated will be dis- 
cussed in provincial government coun- 
cils “with the closest collaboration of 
the worthiest public men invested with 
the confidence of the public.” 

If the Manifesto mark, as many Rus- 
sians hope and profess to believe, a 
new departure in domestic policy, the 
beginning of a new era of representa- 
tive Government, this promise then is 
assuredly the germ from which it will 
ultimately spring. Nor is there any 
good ground for doubting that the pow- 
ers of the zemstvos will be somewhat 
extended, that a certain degree of influ- 
ence upon agricultural legislation will 
be vouchsafed to them, and that the 
number of their members will be con- 
siderably increased. But it seems 
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equally certain that a long time must 
elapse before all these reforms can be 
embodied in legislation. Moreover, 
whatever the nature of the concrete 
results, which the Manifesto will final- 
ly bring forth, it may be unhesitatingly 
assumed that Constitutional govern- 
ment, even in the mild form in which 
it is now pining away in Central Eu- 
rope, is not among the innovations con- 
templated by the Tsar. Indeed the gist 
of the document is an argument against 
all such changes as “foreign to Rus- 
sian life.” This argument is based on 
the past and present of Russia, and 
strengthened by a well-meant under- 
taking to better its future. Whether 
it will convince those to whom it is 
addressed, and whether the Emperor’s 
sincere desire will assume the form of 
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fruitful reforms, depends largely on the 
goodwill of his employés. For the 
Manifesto may be likened to a handful 
of strange seeds which must be al- 
lowed time to sprout and grow before 
one can attempt to classify the plant. 
The class it belongs to will of course 
be determined by the seeds themselves, 
but whether they will sprout and grow 
at all or disappear in uncongenia! soil 
is a question which the gardeners may 
have it in their power to solve in either 
sense. In any and every case the Tsar 
has clearly shown that he has the will 
to further the best interests of his sub- 
jects; and a series of wide-reach‘ ug 
laws on the lines which he has laid 
down in his Manifesto will form the 
most convincing proof that he also 
possesses the power. 
E. J. Dillon. 
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CHAPTER III. 
1 

John Trethewey’s tannery was at the 
top of the High Street, and there he 
lived in a bow-windowed, creeper-cov- 
ered house, with his spinster sister and 
his only child Zillah. 

Langissack smelt naturally of fish; 
but at Trethewey’s corner the odor of 
the tanyard mingled with the stench 
of the fish, and the blend was unique. 
Sometimes sudden whiffs from the 
tannery would hit the sense in far cor- 
ners of Langissack, indicating a shift 
of wind, and the weather-wise would 
prophesy. 

Trethewey was a widower, a quiet, 
gray man, nocturnally addicted to the 
clarionet; and Aunt Deborah Trethe- 
wey was a placid, good-tempered, 
bulky woman, and an incessant knitter. 

The position of David Pentreath to 
Zillah Trethewey was vague. The girl’s 
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dead mother had openly desired that 
the young people should one day be 
married, and John Trethewey, believ- 
ing this consummation to be inevitable, 
did not concern himself further; but 
there was no actual engagement or 
formal pledge; and the girl, assured of 
the allegiance of David, was not im- 
pervious to the attentions of other men, 
and at times the soul of Pentreath was 
much troubled. 

One evening Mr. Julian Danvers, re- 
membering the invitation of Zillah, 
called on Trethewey, and unfolded the 
project of his picture. The old chapel- 
steward was proud to think that the 
quarry-preaching would be perpetuated 
in paint, and hoped that some of the 
familiar faces and figures of the com- 
munity would find a place in the pic- 
ture. Indeed, Danvers found the old 
man’s suggestions of some practical 
value. 
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“There’s old Benjy Meneer,” said the 
tanner, “with a beard like a prophet; 
on Sundays he always wears his smock- 
frock, an’ ’tis gathered and corded to a 
miracle. An’ for a brave bit o’ color 
there’s Maria Polsue; her son sent 
home silks from the China Say, an’ 
when ’tis fine weather the old sowl’s 
so grand as the Queen o’ Sheba. 
‘Maria,’ I said to her wance, ‘you’m 
like a bird o’ Paradise.’ ‘Which is fitty 
enough,’ said Maria, ‘for Paradise, 
plaise God, is where I’m gwain to,’ ” 

Aunt Deborah made a junket in 
honor of the “company,” and David 
Pentreath was there to supper. The 
two young men sat opposite each other 
at the table, and the artist was so fas- 
cinated by the romantic face of Pent- 
reath that at times he caught himself 
in the rudeness of a frank stare. He 
afterwards wrote to an artistic crony, 
“There’s a fellow here, a fisherman, 
who might have stepped straight out 
of Tennyson’s Idylis.” 

Zillah was happy, for the painter's 
gay talk bristled with compliments. He 
had declared that the central feature 
of his picture should be her own white- 
robed figure standing upon a ledge of 
rock. She promised him any number 
of sittings, and Danvers’s studies were 
to begin on the morrow. 

“Tis a rare gift to paint a picture,” 
said the girl. 

“Nay,” said the artist, smiling; “it is 
more a matter of long study and hard 
work. It’s a rarer gift to sing as you 
sing, Miss Trethewey. They tell me 
that it’s sheer jealousy that keeps the 
nightingale out of Cornwall; and since 
Sunday I have thought the nightingale 
a wise bird and reasonably careful of 
its reputation.” 

David sat glum and silent at the 
table, till Danvers said civilly, “I hope 
to put our friend Pentreath here into 
my picture; it would give me great 
pleasure.” 


“I was not to the quarry-praichin’, 
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answered David simply. “Richard 
Borlase to Trebartha Farm broke his 
leg that morning, an’ we carried ’en 
Six miles on a hurdle.” 

“Nevertheless, I might with a little 
license include you in the group.” 

“I was not to the quarry-praichin’,” 
repeated David sternly; “an’ to picture 
me there wed be a lie; an’ I reckon 
a lie that’s pictured’s so bad’s a lie 
that’s told.” 

Danvers smiled at this rebuff, and in- 
wardly vowed that when he left Lan- 
gissack he would take with him the 
face of Pentreath, by fair sitting or 
surreptitious sketch. The head of the 
man was surely meant for a casque; 
there was a strange old-world beauty 
in the sombre oval countenance; it sug- 
gested a host of pictorial possibilities. 
In out-of-the-way corners of Cornwall 
one sometimes meets with dark, hand- 
some men of this southern type—men 
of an ancient race. Some say there is 
Spanish blood beneath their olive skins, 
the blood of mariners or soldiers 
wrecked in Armada days; but this the- 
ory is nonsense. The comeliness of 
David Pentreath was older than Spain. 

After supper Trethewey produced his 
beloved clarionet, and there was music; 
and Danvers, rummaging the portfolio, 
found a duet, “O that we two were 
maying,” in which he joined his own 
voice, an average tenor, to the clear 
soprano of Zillah. 

David sat gloomily watching the 
brisk play of Aunt Deborah’s knitting- 
needles; he could neither play nor sing 
himself, and the voice of Danvers was 
hateful in his ears. Then he remem- 
bered that it was a flood-tide with a 
rising wind; and, with a word about 
seeing that the boats were safe, he 
made his escape. 

Pentreath was something better than 
a fisherman. He had shares in several 
small maritime enterprises, and was 
concerned in a little coasting traffic; 
moreover, agriculture, in the portly 














form of his Aunt Becky of Trebartha, 
was continually beckoning him to the 
farm. Altogether, for a man of his 
class, he was reckoned well-to-do. 

Next day,as David was passing Treth- 
ewey’s garden, he was saluted with 
a cabbage-rose flung at his hat; and, 
looking over the hedge high enough to 
exclude the gaze of other men, he saw 
the laughing face of Zillah. 

“Why, what’s up to-day, Zil? You’m 
dressed for a feast. ’Tis surely your 
Sunday frock.” 

The girl flushed. “Mr. Danvers has 
been painting me for his picture; of 
course ’tis my Sunday frock.” 

David’s face clouded, and without 
another word he walked on; but the 
girl ran eagerly along the garden path, 
and, opening the little white gate, 
cried, “‘David, I want you. Come in!” 
He entered by the gate, and she 
dragged him to the seat. 

“I want ’e to do me a little favor, 
Dave—just want li’l bit o’ kindness.” 
The gloom instantly cleared from his 
face; her little errands and tasks made 
the gladness of his life; her whims 
were his mandates. He had sailed to 
Falmouth in rough weather to get her 
a new song, and when he came back 
the music, carefully wrapped in his 
oilskins, was the only dry thing in the 
boat. 

“T want ’e to have your picture paint- 
ed, Dave. Mr. Danvers would give any- 
thing for your head—not on a charger, 
Dave, but on a canvas. What he can 
see in your dear old black jib I can’t 
imagine; but he says it’s a rare type.” 

“Iss, I reckon ’tis the type of a fool,” 
said David bitterly—‘‘a fool that loves 
a maid out of all reason. No, Zillah, 
I’ve no time nor mind for such non- 
sense; an’ I don’t like the chap, with 
his dandy London ways. As for this 
great picture that you’m mazed about: 
what is a’ that you should all dance 
to his piping? When ’tis finished, an’ 


he’s putt the lot of ’e into the darned 
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thing, folks up-along that don’t under- 
stand the ways of ’e will ask, ‘What- 
ever’s that? an’ when ’tis said ’tis a 
Cornish praichin’, they’ll stare at ’e 
through their eye-glasses like as if you 
was South Say Islanders in a mission- 
ary tract, an’ say, ‘Curious creatures 
they Cornish, with curious religious 
notions.’ Darn the fellow an’ his pic- 
ture!” 

“You are wrong, David!” cried the 
girl indignantly; “you are wrong, and 
hard, and unreasonable. I’m ashamed 
of ’e.” 

“Well, he saith I’m a type, so I 
reckon there’s more like me,” answered 
David as he walked away. 

Happily David Pentreath was alone 
in his bigotry, for the painting of that 
picture was a great event in Langis- 
sack, and a matter of universal inter- 
est. There was a general desire to be 
included in the group that filled the 
foreground; and Danvers had to exer- 
cise all his diplomacy in declining un- 
suitable material. Callers at the 
“Feathers” would ask, “How’s the 
pictur’ gwain’ on?” as naturally as they 
would inquire about the fishing or the 
crops. Bolitho took an absurd pride in 
the work; occasionally, in the absence 
of the painter, he would display the 
half-finished picture to some favored 
customer, or surreptitiously exhibit the 
stack of sketches and studies. 

One day old Joe Tresco came to the 
inn, a shabby, evil-looking man, with a 
pinched face and shifty eyes. 

“Maister Bolitho, I want to spake to 
’e,” said Joe wistfully. “Do ’e think 
’e could get the gentleman to putt me 
in the pictur’ ?’ 

“Joe Tresco,” said the landlord stern- 
ly, “where was you on the mornin’ o’ 
quarry-praichin’?”’ 

The old fellow shuffled his feet and 
twirled his cap of greasy moleskin. 

Bolitho grew solemn as a judge as he 
pronounced the rejection of Joe Tresco: 
“Rabbitin’— iss, Sunday rabbitin’—I 
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I seed ’e pass wi’ ferrets; an’ now, 
here you be wantin’ to be putt into that 
blessed pictur’, an’ beseechin’ to be 
numbered wi’ the saints!” 

Then Joe limped pathetically away, 


feeling that he was indeed outside the 


fold. 

Mrs. Mudge’s two girls were luckier, 
for the woman took a child by each 
hand and confronted Danvers in the 
narrow part of Brimble Lane. “Curtsy, 
my dears!” cried Mrs. Mudge; and 
the artist was arrested by the triple 
salute. 

“°’Twas maisles, sir!” said the wom- 
an to the perplexed painter—‘‘maisles, 
an’ no fault o’ theirs they wad’n to the 
praichin’; an’ why should they be left 
out o’ the pictur’?’ And the good-na- 
‘tured fellow, seeing possibilities in 
frocks of washed lilac, could not refuse 
the children a space. 

Danvers was immensely popular in 
Langissack. He had always a merry 
word for the women, and for the men 
an open heart and an ever-open tobac- 
co-pouch; as for the boys, they fought 
for the privilege of carrying his easel. 
He scattered largess with both hands; 
for one pocket of his jacket was 
stocked with sweets and the other 
bulged with bird’s-eye. 

Zillah Trethewey was his frequent 
companion during the progress of the 
picture; it was she who draped the 
women to his artistic notions, and 
coaxed the children to patience. Dan- 
vers called often at the tannery, and 
soon there was much wagging of 
tongues and shaking of heads in Lan- 
gissack. 

One evening David Pentreath called 
at the “Plume of Feathers.” He was 
no frequenter of the inn, for he was an 
abstemious man, and had no liking for 
the gossipy comradeship that made the 
tavern-parlor an attraction to his fel- 
lows. He sat with Bolitho in a little 


inner-room, working out a few figures 
to show the economy of bringing by 
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water to Langissack barrels that had 
hitherto come by road; and through the 
open door came gusts of conversation 
from the parlor, crowded with men and 
obscure with tobacco-smoke. 

The talk was of the picture, for the 
Porthillian carrier was there—a man 
who made it his business to pick up 
news as he picked up parcels. 

“They tell me, Mr. Roskriggen,” said 
the carrier, “that they’m puttin’ ’e into 
the paintin’.” 

“Iss,” piped Zacky Roskriggen the 
thatcher, a lean-bodied old man, thin 
of face and thin of voice; “I’m there, 
sure ’nough, an’ purty near the middle. 
’Tes a marv’lous pictur’, carrier; what 
wi’ the old stone quarry an’ the great 
company o’ folks—putts me in mind 0’ 
‘Moses striking the Rock.’ ” 

“Tes a brave talent to paint sich 
pictur’s,” observed the carrier. 

“Iss, fay; ’tes a gift, that’s what ’tes; 
*tes a talent, same as thatchin’. Old 
George Landivvy’s there, the very 
image o’ ’en; an’ Cardennick standin’ 
on the praichin’-stone, an’ the maidens 
singin’, an’ the children in a purty row 
with the praises o’ God in their 
mouths. Iss, ’tes a marv’lous pictur’, 
carrier, an’ there I be purty nean the 
middle.” 

“They tell me,’ remarked Roper 
Landeck, “that when ’tes finished ’twill 
be putt into a gold frame an’ exhibited 
tu the ’Cademy up to London; an’ thou- 
sands o’ folks’ll come an’ look at ’en, 
iss; an’ multitudes o’ gentry.” 

Then Uncle Benjy Meneer made an 
astonishing suggestion: “Shouldn’t won- 
der if the Prince o’ Wales hisself was 
to behold ’en!’’ 

The audacity of the idea staggered 
the company; and after a long silence 
Roskriggen, with a flush of excitement 
on his wrinkled face, cried, “If ’a 
should, my dears, an’ ’a should ask, 
*‘Who’s that brave-lookin’ old buck in 
the stripey westcoat purty near the 
middle? I do hope some wan will have 

















the good sense to tell’n that ’tes 
Zaccheus Roskriggen o’ Langissack, 
thatcher by trade, who carteth say- 
weed odd times, an’ doth jobs raison- 
able by the day.” 

“The pictur’’s well enough in its 
way,” said Ned Perran, a_loutish, 
coarse-looking fellow who worked in 
Trethewey’s tanyard; “but I’ve a-seed 
wan that’s more to my fancy, an’ by 
the same painter-chap. Iss, ’tes a 
brave, purty little thing that I’ve 
a-seed.” And the man chuckled aud- 
ibly as the company turned interroga- 
tively towards him. 

“Mr. Meneer, you’m a scholar,” con- 
tinued Perran. “What signifieth Cor- 
noobia?”’ 

“Why, Cornwall, to be sure,” an- 
swered Uncle Benjy; “’tis ancient for 
Cornwall.” 

“Then I reckon,” said Perran mys- 
teriously, “that what I’ve a-seed is 
symbolical”—it was a long word for 
Ned Perran, and his eye swept the audi- 
ence to note the effect of it—‘in a way 
0’ spakin’, ’tes a hemblem.” 

“Ned Perran!” cried Uncle Benjy im- 
patiently, “thee’rt talking parables. 
Out wi’ it!” 

“°Tes the pictur’ o’ a pretty maid 
sittin’ on a granite rock, with the green 
say behind her; an’ her face is the face 
o’ Zil Trethewey; an’ there’s say-weed 
hangin’ about her, an’ sand an’ say- 
Shells at her bare toes”—— 

“My dear days!” interrupted old 
Roskriggen, “hath ’a pictured Zil 
Trethewey in her bare toes?’ 

“Iss!” answered Perran, with a gut- 
tural laugh; “bare toes, an’ her’—— 

David Pentreath entered and crossed 
the room at a stride; he reached over 
the table with his long arm and caught 
Perran by the throat. 

“Open the door, wan of ’e!”’ roared 
David; and in the general consternation 
some one set the door open. Then the 
giant lifted the fellow from his seat 
and flung him clean out into the road- 
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way, where he lay half-throttled, half- 
stunned. 

Pentreath turned to the company, and 
in a quiet voice, that somehow seemed 
more terrible than his shout of rage, 
said, “I’ll thank ’e all to keep the name 
of Miss Trethewey out of yer conversa- 
tion.” 

Then he strode out of the inn, step- 
ping over the bruised form of Ned 
Perran in the gutter. 


CHAPTER IV. 


* The beauty of Zillah Trethewey had 
worked its spell on Danvers, and the 
painter was honestly in love. He was 
a frequent visitor at the tannery; the 
odor of the place, once insufferable, be- 
came tolerable with familiarity, and he 
grew almost reconciled to the bundles 
of hides and the hideous little heaps of 
horns and hoofs. 

Beneath the homely ways of these 
people there was a degree of education 
that he had not expected to find. The 
girl had been decently brought up at a 
boarding-school in Penzance, and her 
skill in music was remarkable. It 
seemed to Danvers that her face and 
voice would carry her anywhere. Yet 
he was painfully conscious of a dispar- 
ity in their social conditions. He won- 
dered at times how this unsophistica- 
ted girl would be received by his cul- 
tured sisters living in struggling gen- 
tility in that Kensington flat. He 
thought of his aunt Matilda, from 
whom he had expectations—a proud, 
precise woman to whom a lapse into 
dialect would be a thing of horror. 
How would he reconcile these fastidi- 
ous relatives of his to the tanner’s 
daughter? Then he remembered with 
gratitude a certain Uncle Joseph, the 
“black sheep” of the family, who had 
sunk to the abyss of an obscure to- 
bacconist’s shop in Islington. He would 
meet all feminine protests and stric- 
tures by throwing Uncle Joseph at 
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their heads. He had never hitherto 
appreciated this disreputable connec- 
tion; but all things have their uses, and 
Uncle Joseph would make an admir- 
able missile. 

There was discretion in Danvers; the 
very practice of his art made him dis- 
criminating; and if his affection for 
Zillah Trethewey should seem an incon- 
gruous element in his life, he was pre- 
pared to eliminate it with a pang, as at 
times he had sacrificed in a picture 
some admirable figure or fond effect of 
color that spoilt the ensemble. 

As for Zillah, she found herself in 
a new, strange atmosphere of flattery 
and compliment. The attentions of the 
painter touched her vanity, a point at 
which all women are vulnerable. Dan- 
vers was never weary of making 
sketches of her in every delightful as- 
pect. She was proud to think that her 
beauty inspired a man to such industry; 
and she was exceedingly happy. 

In those days David Pentreath sel- 
dom came to the tannery; the stranger 
seemed to pervade the place with his 
pictures and singing and gay talk. 
Once or twice, in his desire to be near 
Zillah, David had called in the evening; 
but the music and laughter jarred upon 
him, and he sat all the time in mute 
malignity. 

There was a fierce conflict in the 
heart of David. At times he was 
moved to’a generous renunciation: he 
would trouble Zillah no longer; he 
would go abroad in the next company 
of emigrant Cornishmen. At other 
times the intensity of love and jealousy 
within him drove him half-mad, and a 
tragedy seemed the only fit finish to his 
trouble. 

Already the names of Mr. Danvers 
and Zillah Trethewey were linked in 
the common gossip of lLangissack. 
There were significant meetings and 
rambles which were quickly noted and 
commented upon by people keen of 
eye and long of tongue. 
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One morning Mrs. Poljay met David 
Pentreath at Trethewey’s corner. The 
woman was driving a wheelbarrow- 
load of tan—the spent tan made a 
slumbering fuel for a hearth-fire, and 
could be had at the tanyard for the 
fetching. The look on David’s face ar- 
rested the woman, and she said kindly 
enough, “I be cruel sorry for ’e, Dave; 
*tes a bad job when a man’s sweet- 
heart thraws ’en awver for a gentle- 
man, an’ sometimes ’tes bad for the 
maid.” And the words of pity fell on 
David like drops of vitriol. 

Mrs. Poljay, a sinewy, lean woman, 
resumed her load, and half-way down 
the street met Zillah herself. 

“Isn’t there a man about that would 
give ’e a hand, Mrs. Poljay?’ asked 
the girl gently. 

“Drat the men!” answered the wom- 
an. “I reckon I can fetch my awn 
firin’. Where there’s men _ there’s 
trouble.” She set down her load, and 
thrusting her hand into her pocket be- 
neath her ample apron, produced a 
color-tube, empty and flattened. “Look 
’e, Zillah, what I’ve a-found.” 

“Why, ’tis only an old tube,” said the 
girl, smiling; “something that Mr. Dan- 
vers has used and thrown away.” 

“Iss, used an’ thrawn away,” echoed 
the woman; “tes battered an’ twisted, 
*tes no good, an’ he’s a-finished wi’ it.” 
With a little dramatic gesture she 
threw the tube into the gutter, and 
cried appealingly, “Aw, my dear maid, 
don’t ’e make a fule o’ thyself.” 

“Martha Poljay, how dare you?” 
cried the girl, as the significance of the 
woman’s parable dawned upon her. 

“Dare!” answered Mrs. Poljay. “I’m 
a darin’ old sawl. I nursed your moth- 
er when other folks were afeared to 
go nigh the house. Zillah Trethewey, 
don’t ’e make a fule o’ thyself.” 

Martha Poljay continued her way 
down the street, which was now so 
steep that the difficulty was not in pro- 
pelling the jolting wheelbarrow but in 
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holding it back. The tears were run- 
ning freely down her hard, brown face, 
and she could not dry them while her 
hands held the barrow. At the turn 
of the hill by the “Plume of Feathers” 
she encountered that chubby philoso- 
pher, Dicky Pascoe. Relinquishing her 
load, she hastily wiped her streaming 
eyes with her apron. 

“Waarm work,” said Dicky sympa- 
thetically, mistaking her tears for per- 
spiration; “you’m most home, or I’d 
lend ’e a hand.” : 

“Dick Pascoe,” said Mrs. Poljay, rest- 
ing herself at the edge of the wheel- 
barrow, “I be cruel vexed "bout Dave 
Pentreath; ’tes shameful o’ Zillah to 
thraw ’en awver.” 

“For the matter o’ that,’ answered 
the wise little man, “sometimes a maid 
thraws a man awver same as us drop 
awverboard an undersized crab, know- 
ing that the salt water's good for. ’en, 
an’ by-’n-by we shall be mighty glad 
again o’ Meister Crab.” 

“Iss, fay, if ’a doesn’t get catched by 
another body.” 

“True enough in a general way,” an- 
swered Dicky; “but Dave Pentreath is 
wan o’ they narra-minded fules that 
hath eyes awnly for wan maid, forget- 
tin’ that the Lord in His goodness hath 
made a multitude o’ women. I reckon 
Dave Pentreath wed always crawl 
back to the same old crab-pot.” 


The compassion of Martha Poljay 
rankled all day in the mind of David. 
It galled him that he should be the ob- 
ject of commiseration. The man was 
as proud as Lucifer, and on such a 
nature pity is corrosive. He would bide 
no longer in the town to evoke the 
sympathy of old women. Yet before he 
departed he would see Zillah once 
more; there were a few words he would 
like to say to her—a very few words. 

It was late in the afternoon when he 
called at Trethewey’s and asked Aunt 
Deborah, “Is Zillah home about?” 
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“I b’lieve she’s gone out quarry-way 
wi’ Mr. Danvers,” answered she. Da- 
vid winced at the words, and Aunt 
Deborah felt sorry for him. For weeks 
past his grief had been plainly writ- 
ten in his face, and the kindly old soul, 
who had always loved him, felt a moth- 
erly concern for the suffering giant. 

Climbing the steep of Jacob’s Ladder, 
David took the cliff-path to the quarry. 
There was not a breath of wind, and 
the stagnant air was oppressive. In 
the south-east the threatening sky was 
the color of dull copper, and the flat 
sea had caught the lurid tinge. All day 
the storm had been brewing, and a cli- 
max was imminent. There came a 
spasm of wind that agitated the bushes 
and heather, and suddenly died; then a 
few big precursory raindrops smote the 
earth like bullets. 

Eager to escape a drenching, David 
hurried on towards the quarry, for the 
stretch of moor was shelterless. As he 
turned his back on the sea at the slope 
of the path, the opacity of brown cloud 
was split with lightning, and a rumble 
of thunder followed. He was hasten- 
ing down to the old quarry-house when 
he perceived two figures clambering to 
the same refuge—evidently Danvers 
and Zillah. He could hear their voices 
as they scampered and stumbled over 
the boulders, the artist carrying his 
easel in one hand and a wet sketch in 
the other. David stood irresolute by 
the Bethel Stone, and the others 
reached the shelter of the quarry-house 
without seeing him. Then the rain 
came—a deluge of rain that swept 
down the hillside with a sudden fury of 
wind; in a few minutes the rocky de- 
clivity was trickling and gurgling with 
a hundred rivulets. 

David crouched by the lee-side of the 
Bethel Stone; he could not suffer him- 
self to share the shelter with the oth- 
ers. A great hatred of Danvers pos- 
sessed him, and there was murder in 
his heart. 
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“What a storm! We were just in 

time!” cried Zillah; and Pentreath 
could distinctly hear the words. 
‘ “I’m afraid this is a poor shelter, for 
the roof is nothing but open rafters,” 
answered Danvers; “you must allow 
me to throw my coat over your shoul- 
ders.” 

Then they laughed together—laughed 
David Pentreath into madness. He felt 
the great stone vibrate as he strained 
his shoulder against it. A word from 
Danvers fell upon his ear—a word of 
endearment; and the devil within the 
man grew stronger than human. He 
set his back against the boulder, and 
drove his feet into the ground; all his 
hatred and love and jealousy found 
vent in one supreme effort—the pon- 
derous mass was tilted beyond its bal- 
ance, and toppled down upon the 
quarry-house; and with an awful crash 
the crazy building fell in! 

Pentreath himself was flung forward, 
and rolled down the slope, partially 
stunned; and when he struggled to his 
feet, bleeding and bruised, the quarry- 
house was a hummock of ruin, a shape- 
less cairn beneath which his love and 
his rival lay fitly buried. The thunder 
was now immediately overhead, and 
there was a terrific tearing and crash- 
ing. <A great quantity of detached 
stone and rubble, the detritus of years, 
had slid down the hill—perhaps loos- 
ened by: the shock of the falling house, 
or by strange coincidence brought 
down simultaneously by the storm; 
and this avalanche of débris added 
to the tumulus of the collapsed build- 
ing. 

David gazed on the wreck in a 
strange elation of anger and ven- 
geance, and with a certain fierce sense 
of achievement. It did not seem in any 
way wonderful to him that the frenzy 
of one man could work such titanic 
mischief. In his egoism of passion this 
overwhelming catastrophe seemed but 
an adequate expression of his wrath, 
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and the elemental riot a fit accompani- 
ment. 

He did not doubt that the two were 
crushed to death beneath the ruin. 
They would need no other burial, for 
there was a great heap of stones above 
them, like the mounds on the graves of 
the old kings upon the moor; and in 
time the grass would cover the stones, 
and bramble and heather and fern 
would grow there. 

Then in the heavy rain he walked 
away; not as a man fleeing from the 
scene of crime, but deliberately and 
steadily, like one who has completed 
a task. For the time he was wholly 
pagan, without compunction; he felt 
himself a tool of fate, impelled to this 
deed of judgment by forces outside 
him. 

An hour later David Pentreath en- 
tered the office of Mr. John Coad, auc- 
tioneer and valuer, and agent for the 
Unity Line of South African mail 
steamers. The walls of the dingy little 
office were covered with announce- 
ments of sales, past and to come, main- 
ly of cattle and agricultural effects; 
and a huge framed picture of the 
Unity liner Syrian lent a patch of in- 
congruous splendor to the room. 

“I want a through ticket to Geltes- 
burg,” said David. 

Mr. Coad looked up in surprise. “This 
is very sudden, Pentreath.” 

“Iss, things happen sudden,” 
swered David curtly. 

“You astonish me, Pentreath: a thriv- 
ing fellow like you with a dozen inter- 
ests in the town. Why should you emi- 
grate?” 

David ignored the question, and 
asked, “When does the next boat sail?” 

“To-morrow,” answered the agent, 
opening his book; “you ought to reach 
Plymouth by the last train to-night.” 

David began to count the sovereigns 
out upon the table; and the agent 
caught sight of a bruise and abrasion 
on the man’s forehead. 


an- 
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“Been fighting, David?” he asked, not 
unkindly; but Pentreath continued the 
audible counting of the money. 

“Excuse the inquiry,” said Mr. Coad, 
putting down his pen and looking the 
other in the face; “but are you per- 
fectly sober?” 

“Sober’s a judge,” answered David 
grimly. . 

“You must pardon the question,” con- 
tinued the agent. “Robert Lowry was 
here last week in a similar hurry for 
Africa, and came next morning saying 
he must have been drunk, and Corn- 
wall was good enough for any sober 
man; and he gave me a brave lot of 
trouble altering my books and cancel- 
ling the ticket.” 

“I have a few matters in the town 
that I may ask ’e to settle for me, 
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Mr. Coad,” said David. “I shall be 
writing you.” 

“Always at your service,” answered 
the shipping agent. ‘ 

When Pentreath had folded the 
voucher and placed it in his pocket- 
book, Mr. Coad said heartily, ““Good- 
bye, David; I wish ’e well!” But Da- 
vid, ignoring the proffered hand and 
deaf to the valediction, walked out of 
the office. 

“Love-smitten, I suppose,” said the 
agent to himself with a shrug. 

Meanwhile strange rumors were fiy- 
ing around Langissack, wild talk of 
thunderbolts and earthquakes; and 
later on the little town was thrilled by 
the definite tidings: “There’s been a 
terrible landslide in the old quarry, 
and the Bethel Stone’s falled awver.” 

James Patey. 


(To be concluded.) 
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A world not very careful, perhaps, 
for the delicacies of fine literature, will 
scarcely miss one so scrupulous in his 
devotion to all that was best in letters 
as was Mr. Shorthouse. The author, 
one might say, of one book, “John In- 
glesant,” he addressed the larger pub- 
lic, as it were, by chance. Quiet and 
retiriig above all other men, he had 
his popularity, such as it was, thrust 
upon him. 

It is extraordinary that some of the 
most precious things in our literature 
have been the work of amateurs. In- 
deed it is almost impossible to think 
of Sir Thomas Browne or Walter 
Pater or Joseph Henry Shorthouse 
coming down into the arena and 
fighting with beasts at Ephesus or 
another city to earn their bread by 
professional literature. Their exquisite 
work, limited in many ways though 
we may be compelled to admit it to be, 


would have lost all its restful and ex- 
quisite charm if they had been obliged 
to express their thoughts “off-hand,” 
as it were,—if they had been compelled 
to practise writing as a business. 
“Pater not exquisite!” exclaims a 
writer of our day, whose charm is it- 
self something of a leisured old-world 
grace—“Pater not exquisite! a poor sort 
of Pater that would be!” It was the 
same with Shorthouse. He gave more 
than seven years to the writing of 
“John Inglesant,” even as Mr. Pater 
gave six years to the writing of 
“Marius the Epicurean.” There is, too, 
something of a spiritual likeness at any 
rate between the two books. At least, 
there is nothing at all like “John 
Inglesant” in all English literature, 
except perhaps “Marius the Epicu- 
rean.” Search how we may, there is 
nothing like it: greater books there are 
in plenty, and books written in a more 
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perfect style, better constructed, and 
greater in every sense of the word, 
but nothing with just the same charm, 
nothing that gives us just the same 
pleasure, free as we are of that old 
world immersed in its conflicts and 
arguments, a little passionate perhaps 
over its religious difficulties, and yet 
all the time in touch with to-day by 
reason of some exquisite spiritual per- 
ception possessed by the author, with 
which he captures us, suggesting some- 
thing of those perfect words of St. 
Augustine, “Fecisti nos ad Te, et irre- 
quietum est cor nostrum donec re- 
quiescat in Te.” 

“John Inglesant’” was published in 
1881, the MS. having been finished in 
1877. A romance without any of the 
noise now associated with “historical” 
novels, it was concerned chiefly after 
all with the spiritual thoughts and 
ideas of the hero. In it is to be found 
perhaps the most beautiful sermon in 
all fiction. It was preached in the 
Jesuits’ church in the Rue St. Martin 
in Paris:— 


The dim light found its way into the 
vast church from the stained windows; 
a lamp burning before some shrine 
shone partially on the preacher, as he 
stood in the stone pulpit. ... He was 
a young man, thin and sad-looking, 
and spoke slowly and with long pauses 
and intervals, but with an intense 
eagerness and pathos that went to ev- 
ery heart. The first words Inglesant 
heard, as he reacbed the nearest un- 
occupied place, were these— 

“Ah! if you adored a God crowned 
with roses and with pearls it were 
nothing strange; but to prostrate your- 
selves daily before a crucifix charged 
with nails and thorns—you living in 
such excess and superfluity in the flesh 
dissolved in softness,—how can that be 
but cruel? Ah, think of that crucifix 
as you lie warm in silken curtains, 
perfumed with eau de naffe, as you sit 
at dainty feasts, as you ride forth in 
the sunshine and gallantry. He is cold 
and naked; He is alone; behind Him 
the sky is dreary and streaked with 
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darkening clouds, for the night com- 
eth—the night of God. His locks are 
wet with driving rain; His hair is 
frozen with the sleet; His beauty is 
departed from Him—all men and God 
also, and the holy angels hide their 
faces. He is crowned with thorns but 
you with garlands. He wears nothing 
in His hands but piercing nails; you 
have rubies and diamonds in yours. 
Ah! will you tell me you can still be 
faithful though in brave array? I give 
that answer which Tertullian gave, “I 
fear His neck snared with wreaths 
and ropes of pearls and emeralds. I 
fear the sound of persecution can find 
no entrance there.” 


Some voice of loving despair, some 
ineffable sorrow, seems to have come 
home at least to the heart of the 
preacher, at the sight of the world and 
all the glory of it. And it is in such 
passages as that, and in the simple 
and exquisite narrative power that the 
book displays, that we find the secret 
of the charm that “John Inglesant” has 
for us. Quietness—beyond any other 
writer of our time, with the exception 
of Mr. Pater—it was that which de- 
lighted Mr. Shorthouse; it is with that 
same quietness that he would delight 
us. There is no noisy tragedy, nor 
noisier and more banal “happy ending 
at the altar” at the end of “John 
Inglesant.” It ends in a kind of resig- 
nation, an apprehension, at any rate, 
that life is to be lived. And it was in 
that refusal of melodramatic tragedy 
or impossible felicity that the strength 
of the book lay. Not overmuch sad 
nor very merry, but fulfilled with a 
kind of subtle yet very simple beauty, 
it is the unique achievement of the 
book. A sense of sun and moon and 
stars, such as we feel in childhood; a 
love of and joy in a lovely world; a 
profound knowledge of the tragedy of 
death, which, among other truths, tells 
us that our friends surely will soon 
behave themselves as though we had 
never been—such are the things we 
find, perhaps a little to our surprise, in 
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a romance that has little in common 
with the modern novel. And in the 
mere matter (as it is generally consid- 
ered) of form itself we find at least the 
beginnings of a new understanding of 
it. No romantic tale of flood or field, 
no story of old splendors, no love-tale 
“stuffed with piteous words” of Sir 
Walter or another, has so perfectly 
found the triumphant method of be- 
ginning a novel as, it seems to me, has 
Mr. Shorthouse. 

“During my second year at Oxford,” 
he writes, “I became acquainted with 
a Roman Catholic gentleman, the eldest 
son of a family long resident on the 
borders of Shropshire towards Wales. 
My friend, whose name was Fisher, 
...” Was anything ever more cer- 
tain of holding our attention from the 
beginning than that perfect opening? 
In some inexplicable way that and 
what immediately follows suggest the 
whole book. Having read so far, we 
are compelled to continue, being certain 
of our reward. For it is in “John Ingle- 
sant” rather than in any other romance, 
that those passionate years of the 
seventeenth century live again—that 
merry England “before the war,” with 
her silent woods and tiny villages, her 
strange old-world customs and thoughts 
and stories, that have vanished for 
ever since that day when majesty 
knelt upon the scaffold and the head 
of the White King fell at the shouting 
of the people and the soldiers. Like 
a ghost almost, the “fair and fatal’ 
king moves mysteriously on the verge 
of the page as we read that First Part 
of the “History of John Inglesant.” 
But it is with such “historical” yet 
wholly romantic figures as Nicholas 
Ferrar and his “Protestant” nuns, 
Mistress Collet and the rest, with 
the sinister yet admirable figure of the 
Jesuit who taught Johnny Inglesant 
all he knew, with the sceptic Hobbes 
and with the beautiful Queen Henri- 
etta Maria, that we are really occupied, 
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however slightly they may affect the 
story. 

For multitudes of every generation 
the Catholic Church has had a pro- 
found zesthetic charm. But for many 
people doubtless in England something 
of the same charm, a perfection not 
less rare and delightful, was revealed 
in the English Church too, it may well 
be for the first time, in “John Ingle- 
sant.” Perhaps that may go some way 
to explain why this book has been so 
beloved. ‘Not so much for its own 
sake, for its charm, its delightful pic- 
tures of England and Italy, its dainty 
philosophies, its romance,—but for the 
sake of its exposition of the ideal per- 
fection of the Church of England, it 
has been loved. It is as though John 
Inglesant had taken upon him, as it 
were, the solution of the difficulty that 
has involved in its mazes the flower of 
our race, ‘that hard choice between two 
systems antagonistic,. yet with much 
in common, both aiming at the same or 
nearly the same perfection—and had 
chosen, well, the simpler way. There 
is something of this, certainly, sug- 
gested by the author himself in that 
letter from Mr. Valentine Lee that 
closes the book. 

It has been said without much truth, 
as I think, that the Second Part of 
“John Inglesant” was not the equal of 
the first. Dealing almost entirely with 
Italy, it has, necessarily almost, since 
the writer had never been there, a 
beauty less definite than the first part, 
which dealt with English scenes, 
around Little Gidding, Oxford, Chester, 
Shropshire, and London, well known 
and loved. And yet that evocation of 
Italy in the Second Part is certainly 
one of the most extraordinary accom- 
plishments in modern English litera- 
ture. The influence of Italy has al- 
ways been profound in our literature 
even from the beginning, and in “John 
Inglesant” it is as though the dreams 
of generations of ancestors, longing for 
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the mystery of sunlight, the wearying 
heat of summer, the burning languor 
of the South, the perfection of the soft 
sky, had suddenly blossomed in pleas- 
ant divine fashion in this book written 
in Birmingham in such leisure as busi- 
ness allows, more than twenty years 
ago. Concerned as the First Part is 
almost entirely with a series of spirit- 
ual crises, one is relieved to come upon 
the more sensuous delight of the Sec- 
ond Part among a people more learned 
in life, more passionate for delight, 
more pagan, more human perhaps than 
the English. 

In “Marius the Epicurean” Walter 
Pater gave us a book profound and 
simple, bounded by the great refusals 
of an artist, perfect in form, perfect in 
prose, stooping to nothing, having the 
dignity of a great poem and the 
thoughtfulness that is characteristic of 
the writers of the Augustan age. And 
“John Inglesant,” too, is concerned with 
the inner life of a young man: it 
touches the absolute, the universal, in 
a way that is very rare in English 
romance. How far removed are we 
from the splendid vitality, the facile 
vulgarities, of Dickens and’ Thackeray, 
and the blatant life of their day, 
which, for what I know, may be true 
enough, only it should have come to us 
softened and made immortal by the 
temperament of the writer. Consider 
the youth of Marius and the youth of 
Inglesant, and the eternal of truthful- 
ness of both: they are not less true to 
life in our day ‘than to life in the ages 
of Marcus Aurelius or Charles I. of 
England. Consider them, and then 
think of the youth of Pendennis, who 
instead of Flavian had Mr. Foker for 
friend, who loved not Mary Collet but 
Miss Costigan,—consider all the vulgar 
sentiment of those monstrous people, 
the unthinkable lie they have become. 
Will it be so too with “Marius” and 
with “John Inglesant”? If the great 
works of Dickens and Thackeray have 


come to be read, as it were, with the 
historic sense, shall not these lesser 
works also fade even more surely? It 
may be so; and yet the beauty for 
which Shorthouse or Pater sought so 
laboriously is betrayed for ever to 
captivity in ‘their work. Was it beauty 
too that the great writers, Dickens and 
Thackeray, sought for? Who can tell? 
at least we know that the work of 
Pater, and of Shorthouse too in a lesser 
way, was concerned first of all with 
beauty. If Mr. Shorthouse has scarcely 
attained the perfection of form which 
Walter Pater achieved, he has, we may 
believe, given us a figure that can nev- 
er grow oid. John Inglesant is the 
Hamlet of our modern world and coun- 
try: in him is personified something 
perhaps of the tragedy of our race. 
Concerned with things no less noble 
and, as we may believe, no less eternal 
than those which troubled the Prince 
of Denmark, he has for many the same 
curious fascination; and, within far 
narrower limitations, he too is typical 
of the tragedy of thought. 

And it is, as I think, for the most 
part in that Second Part, in Italy, in 
the company of Cardinals and Princes, 
Convicts and Bravos, Monks and 
Priests, and Musicians and Beggars, 
that we find that apprehension, as it 
were, of the underlying things of life 
that makes “John Inglesant’ a very 
precious book. It is sufficiently easy 
to point out that Mr. Shorthouse was 
under grave obligations to John Evelyn 
and to James Dennistoun; that the in- 
cident, for instance, of the Cardinal 
Rinuccini, whom Inglesant met on his 
way to Florence, travelling with his 
“four-post” bed, is due to John Evelyn, 
and that almost the whole of the story 
of the Duke of Umbria’s Court is from 
the “Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino,” 
a book that should be reprinted, since 
it is one of the most valuable contri- 
butions in English to the History of the 
Renaissance. But when one has told 
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this, one has accomplished nothing. It 
is, however, matter of serious concern 
that John Inglesant never completes 
the mission he was charged with by the 
Queen of England, and that he becomes 
a more or less irresponsible pilgrim in 
Italy. But for many minds the book 
will always remain unique, a thing of 
beauty moving along the heights of 
Romance, something in the nature of a 
mystery, seeing that it had no obvious 
forebears. 

We accept “John Inglesant” as the 
author’s best work, and in that we are 
right, but it was not his only work. 
Had “Sir Percival’ or “Blanche Lady 
Falaise’’ come to us as the work of 
another writer, as perhaps his only 
books, we should have accepted them 
with more graciousness, more apprecia- 
tion of their fragile beauty. As the 
younger brother and sister of “John 
Inglesant,” they are perhaps a little 
unworthy of so high a privilege, yet 
they are without doubt books of a 
great fascination, a kind of nobility so 
rare as to be very valuable. “The 
Countess Eve,” “Little Schoolmaster 
Mark,” “The Teacher of the Violin,” 
were indeed unworthy of him. But in 
a short story of Wordsworth as a mys- 
tical platonist, there is more than a 
little of the old scholarship and charm. 
For though “defrauded,” as was 
Charles Lamb, “of the sweet food of 
academic institutions,” Shorthouse was 
essentially a scholar, caring more for 
the fineness of literature than for al- 
most anything else in the world. 
Books, as he has said, were his recrea- 
tion, and if the essence of scholarship 
may be tested, surely it lies in the 
power it gives of evoking, of realising, 
those old times long ago, with all their 
attributes and limitations. He, too, as 
well as Lamb, understood the genius 
of places, and in his picture of Little 
Gidding, for instance, we see with 
what care he had been over the ground, 
deciphering the gravestones, his mind 
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already full of knowledge of that 
strangely romantic place which his 
very eyes at last had seen. As one 
comes on that tiny chapel nowadays 
out of the hurly-burly of our world, I 
think, among all the romantic figures 
that have passed by there,—Nicholas 
Ferrar, and Mary Collet, and King 
Charles I. and Prince Rupert, and 
Herbert and Crashaw, that exquisite 
mystic who died far away in Italy, 
Canon of Loretto,—the sweetest and 
the most noble, and the one we think 
of most, and realize most easily, is 
John Inglesant, or shall we say Joseph 
Henry Shorthouse? 

And so the author of “John Ingle- 
sant” is at his best when he comes 
to write of Herbert. The one ascetic 
of that mystical age, Herbert seems to 
have attracted Mr. Shorthouse more 
than any other figure of the time. He 
wrote a very beautiful preface for a 
reprint of the first edition of his poems. 
And though Herbert only comes in- 
directly into “John Inglesant,” it is a 
temperament and character such as 
Herbert’s that had Mr. Shorthouse’s 
most profound admiration. 


“That George Herbert’s tastes may 
have led him towards a courtier’s and 
a statesman’s life need not be denied,” 
he writes. “Churchmen were often 
statesmen in those days, and it very 
naturally seemed to a religious man 
that he could do God’s service as well 
in one walk as in another; but the con- 
cluding years of George Herbert’s life, 
the ‘Country Parson,’ and the activity 
and sweetness that marked his pas- 
toral life at Bemerton, amidst ever-in- 
creasing weakness and approaching 
death, were not the results of disap- 
pointed political hopes.... George 
Herbert, a younger son, always of a 
delicate constitution and of a refined 
nature, possessed also all the instincts 
and aspirations of the proud race 
from which he sprang.... From a 
child piety was instinctive with him, 
but all through his life the instincts of 
a gentleman and a courtier were ever 
with him. It was no clannish igno- 
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rance of the world’s ways that led him 
to renounce them.” 


Those last two sentences might have 
been written of John Inglesant with 
equal truth. And, indeed, in all Mr. 
Shorthouse’s work the man of piety 
must have something of a peculiar re- 
finement, a special grace, something 
that one connects with courts and 
courtiers. In “Blanche Lady Falaise” 
the parson whom Blanche loved was 
a most acceptable preacher, but Falaise 
condemned him as “bad form,” an¢ as 
we might have felt sure, he came to 
a disgraceful end. Well, it is perhaps 
the peculiar charm of the seventeenth 
century to have produced a number of 
such men as Herbert—I mean in their 
character of courtier and saint. In 
those days one could find the man of 
profound piety possessed of an exqui- 
site refinement, a man of the world, a 
courtier, and a gallant. Puritanism 
perhaps failed to understand this type 
of character; and in its effort to kill 
it utterly and banish it from our world 
it pronounced its own death-sentence, 
opposed as it was to the whole of 
European culture and the Renaissance. 
It was the realization of this, or some- 
thing like this, that turned Mr. Short- 
house’s mind toward the English 
Church, which he was later to serve 
so profoundly. It came as a surprise 
to many of his readers to find that, at 
Blackwoeod’s Magazine. 


jeast in his later years, Mr. Shorthouse 
was so uncompromising a Protestant 
as he proved himself to be in a perhaps 
unfortunate preface to Mr. Galton’s 
book, “The Message and Position of 
the Church of England.” It was a little 
saddening to find the author of “John 
Inglesant” using language of a strange 
virulence and violence toward ‘that 
Church he had striven to interpret with 
a certain generosity in his great book. 
But in turning again the pages of his 
masterpiece all such misapprehension 
is forgotten in an enthusiasm for the 
genius of a book so quiet and so lovely. 

And now that he is dead, it is well 
we should 'think a little of our poverty. 
He has left no successor. Unique as 
he was, that was impossible; but never- 
theless we shall never forget him. On 
his coffin one laid a wreath, as it is 
said, whereon he had written, “A trib- 
ute of admiration and reverence from 
one who owes all that is best in him to 
‘John Inglesant.’” It is for such trib- 
utes of simplicity that it may well be 
the dead yearn, and having them are 
a little satisfied. And though such 
things have nothing to do with artistic 
merit or demerit, to have cheered but 
one single poor man in the world is to 
have apprehended just for a moment 
during a single heart’s beat the Love 
of God, and so to have had an antici- 
pation of immortality. 

Edward Hutton. 
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THE LACE INDUSTRY. 


The Belgian Ministry of Industry 
and Labor has, for some time past, been 
issuing a series of Reports upon home 
work in that country. The fourth of 
these, prepared by Dr. Pierre Verhae- 
gen, deals with lace-making, and is 
particularly interesting. It is copiously 
and beautifully illustrated, contains 
much curious detail, and gives a pic- 
ture of industrial conditions not only 
interesting in themselves but full of 
instruction and of warning. 

As to the antiquity of lace—a subject 
upon which the paucity of positive 
evidence leaves room for ‘the widest 
diversity of opinion-—-Dr. Verhaegen 
prudently confines himself to observing 
that no documents dating from before 
the fifteenth century are known which 
conclusively prove the existence of 
lace. In England the word appears for 
the first time in the Coronation expen- 
ses of Richard III. in 1483. Within a 
century from that date, lace had be- 
come a customary part of the dress of 
royal and noble persons. Henry III. 
ot France, if tradition may be believed, 
was so anxious about the perfection of 
his lace ruffs that ‘he himself, upon 
occasion, “got them up” with crimping 
irons. 

By the close of the fifteenth century 
lace-making was practised, probably to 
a considerable extent, in the Nether- 
lands, and the Emperor Charles V. 
ordered it to be taught in schools and 
convents. His son, Philip II., however, 
took a different view, and, on account 
of the difficulty of getting domestic 
servants, forbade the “making or caus- 
ing to be made of any works with bob- 
bins,” except by little girls under 
twelve. Happily the decree seems to 
have been ineffectual, and the industry 
remained, on the whole, a prosperous 
one until the French Revolution dis- 


turbed, among many greater things, 
the market for laces. With the Na- 
poleonic period lace began to revive, 
but received a great blow in 1819, 
when machine-made net was invented. 
By-and-by, however, the lace trade 
allied itself with this new enemy, and 
machine-net was employed as a ground- 
work for some laces of which the 
grounds had previously been laborious- 
ly woven with the needle or with bob- 
bins. The rate of manufacture of such 
laces was, of course, greatly quickened, 
and the price correspondingly reduced, 
while, machine-net having been brought 
to great perfection, the beauty and 
durability of the lace is but little di- 
minished. In 1837 the Jacquard loom 
rendered possible the imitation of Val- 
enciennes and some other kinds, and 
the trade in real lace suffered enor- 
mously. 

About 1840 a wave of extreme pover- 
ty passed over East and West Flan- 
ders. Then, as a means of help, chari- 
table people began to think of reviving 
the lace industry; many convents es- 
tablished lace schools in which the best 
traditions were maintained, and Bel- 
gium was brought by degrees to its 
present position as the first lace-making 
country of the world. 

Lace-making has always been divided 
into two branches: needle-lace and 
bobbin4ace, and both kinds are largely 
manufactured in Belgium. 

In the manufacture of needle-lace, the 
first step is the preparation of a pat- 
tern representing some small separate 
portion of the whole design. The out- 
line is marked in white dots on a blue 
paper, and the worker begins by tack- 
ing this paper upon a backing of linen 
or calico. Next, taking together four 
or five threads, and ‘treating them as a 
single thread, she tacks this down 
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with fine stitches all along the outline. 
This process concluded, she proceeds 
to the real making of the lace. Since 
only a tiny portion can be done at a 
time, and since the most delicate 
cleanness is demanded, the pattern is 
generally protected at this stage by a 
bit of toile cirée, having only a small 
hole through which the part in hand 
is left exposed. Stitches of extraor- 
dinary fineness now fill in the outlines; 
the solidity of the thicker parts (called 
mat) varies, and the delicate openwork 
(the jours) is generally put in by a 
special worker (a foneuse), The mat 
being all finished, a coarser thread is 
very finely and dosely button-holed 
over the outlines, the original tackings 
that held the first tracing of thread to 
the pattern are cut, and the piece is 
ready to receive its jours, and then to 
be either “applied” or joined to other 
pieces. 

Among needle-laces Brussels point, 
or point de gaze, is perhaps the most 
widely known, and is one of the most 
expensive. Its special characteristic is 
a fine net ground, made by the needle. 
Its beauty depends partly upon the 
regularity of this net, partly upon the 
delicacy of the jours, and very much 
upon the goodness of the design. Some 
modern Brussels point is as good as 
the very best old work; but much of it 
is poor in design aud in execution, the 
net coarse and ill-joined to the flowers, 
the flowers irregular, and the outlining 
thread carelessly oversewn. Brussels 
point is, roughly speaking, no longer 
made in Brussels, but is almost invaria- 
bly produced in various country dis- 
tricts, especially in East Flanders, by 
home workers or by workers in con- 
vent schools. Only in the tourist 
season are lace-makers put to work by 
way of advertisement in temporary 
workrooms belonging generally to re- 
tail shops and open to the inspection of 
visitors. 

Brussels application cousists of simi- 


lar flowers “applied” upon net, and the 
net now. used is always machine-made; 
the applied pieces themselves being 
either needle-made or bobbin-made. 
This lace has been greatly improved of 
late years, and some of the designs re- 
produced in this Report are equally 
beautiful and original. The process of 
sewing the pieces upon the net is 
called stricage, and is performed, upon 
a large frame of the whole width of 
the net, by a worker called a striqueuse. 

Venice point and rose point, those 
most beautiful and costly of heavier 
laces, are also made in Belgium, and 
are there brought to a higher degree 
of perfection than in any part of their 
original country. In point de Burano, 
however, a finer lace made, like Venice 
point and rose point, of linen thread, 
but having a net ground very much 
like that of Brussels, the Belgian 
manufacture remains inferior to that 
of the school of Burano. 

The maker of bobbin-lace, unlike the 
needle-worker, needs a certain outfit. 
A cushion or pillow, well stuffed and 
generally mounted on a stand, is the 
first requisite. Within or behind the 
eushion is a drawer to contain the 
completed portion of the lace. The 
bobbins are little wooden implements 
of which the upper part forms an 
elongated reel, the lower part a handle. 
Those generally used are made of deal 
or of oak and cost from 16 to 24 cen- 
times a dozen. In boxwood they cost 
2.40 fr. a dozen, and in rosewood 3 fr., 
but bobbins of this sort are employed 
only by the many ladies who, in Bel- 
gium, make lace for their own pleasure. 
The number of bobbins required for 
different laces varies, according to the 
width and the complexity of the pat- 
tern, from four to 1200 and even more. 
The central principle, in all cases, is 
the use of pins around which the 
threads are passed, and by which 
they are held in place until they have 
been firmly woven together in the 
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required design. A pattern on green 
parchment or blue paper, pricked at the 
point where each pin is to be inserted, 
is provided, and if the lace is compli- 
cated, or if the worker is making it for 
the first time, a piece of lace is given 
her as a model. 

Bobbin-laces are of two kinds: (1) 
Those which are made in compara- 
tively small separate pieces, afterwards 
sewn together (as in the coarser 
Bruges laces); applied on net (as Brus- 
sels application); or connected by a 
needle-worked ground (as point d’An- 
gleterre). (2) Those which have a 
ground of net woven at the same time 
as the figures of the pattern and with 
the same threads (for example, Valen- 
ciennes, Chantilly and Mechlin laces). 
These are generally edgings, insertions 
or flouncings, are made by the same 
worker throughout, and have the same 
threads running through their whole 
length. 

Laces of the first class require com- 
paratively few bobbins—generally 12 to 
14; those of the second, if wide and 
complicated, require so large a number 
that long pins are employed te divide 
the bobbins into groups,\and keep them 
out of the workers’ way, so many only 
being left free at a time as are needed 
for some particular part of the work. 
The pins again are differently used; in 
laces of the first kind, they mark the 
outlines, and the outlines only, are 
pressed well home, and remain in 
place until 'the piece is finished; in such 
laces the movements of the threads 
between are few and simple. In the 
net-ground laces, on the other hand, 
pins have to be placed at many inte- 
rior points, from which they are re- 
moved to be set further on as the lace 
advances; and the movements of the 
threads between these lightly planted 
pins are excessively varied and com- 
plicated. 

Bobbintlaces are naturally more ex- 
posed than needle-laces to imitation, 
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and the demand for imitations has seri- 
ously injured the manufacture of Val- 
enciennes and Chantilly. The French 
imitation Chantilly, indeed, comes very 
near, both in appearance and durabil- 
ity, to the real lace. Torchon, too, a lace 
of a poor sort, at best, can be made 
by machinery practically as well as by 
hand. That it should continue to be 
made by hand is therefore neither de- 
sirable nor profitable. Yet no bobbin- 
lace is more widely manufactured—or 
worse paid. 

The demand for real vennanne\ 
has greatly diminished since about 
1860, and though it is still largely 
made, the workers are so ill paid that 
many have given up the work. In 
these days Valenciennes is chiefly em- 
ployed for trimming underlinen, French 
ladies, in particular, preferring a little 
edging of real to a more elaborate 
decoration of imitation lace. This use 
naturally leads to the manufacture 
rather of narrow than of wide laces, 
and the handsome wide Valenciennes 
would perhaps hardly be made at all 
were it not for the existence of a spe- 
cial market among the peasant wom- 
en of Normandy and of Arles, who 
use such lace for their caps. Fashion, 
however, is slowly but surely super- 
seding this charming form of headgear, 
and the younger lace-makers seldom 
or never learn the wider and better 
designs, but content themselves with 
producing narrow insertions and edz- 
ings, poor both in pattern and in work- 
manship. 

The old point de Flandre or trolle-kant, 
and its delicate variety, dentelle de 
Binche, have almost fallen out of use, 
the trolle-kant living on in a coarser 
kind used for furnishing purposes, and 
Binche lace having been superseded in 
its native place by Brussels applica- 
tion and by shoemaking and clothing 
industries. 

Mechlin lace, that most costly, most 
delicate and most characteristic of 
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bobbin-laces, seems to be on the eve of 
extinction. It has not, for many years 
past, been very fashionable; the ap- 
prenticeship required is long, and the 
dealers sadly lacking in enterprise. 
School after school has ceased to teach 
it. 

In Malines itself, where 150 years 
ago every woman made lace, only 15 
old women remain, and these are en- 
gaged upon narrow ill-made laces, for 
which they receive but a few cen- 
times. At Turnhout, about 800 women 
still make Mechlin lace, but fine pieces 
are seldom produced and only three 
workers are left who are capable of 
making out new patterns. The appen- 
dix of the Report tells us that a school 
has just been founded for the teaching 
of this lace at Malines, its original 
home. Perhaps there may still be time 
to save this beautiful manufacture from 
disappearing entirely, but a few years 
hence it will be too late. 

Point de Lille is at its best, so similar 
to Mechlin that it is sold as such in 
Trance. The essential difference lies 
in the net ground, which in Mechlin is 
produced without the help of pins, by 
the mere play of the bobbins, and in 
Lille, as in most other laces, by the 
twisting of the threads round pins; and 
the two can be distinguished by the 
fact that, in Mechlin, the meshes run 
parallel with the selvedge and, in Lille, 
the other way. Lille lace, though not 
so seriously threatened as Mechlin, will 
lose its best customers when the Dutch 
peasant women give up wearing their 
pretty national caps. Some of the de- 
signs in wide lace for this purpose are 
remarkably good. 

Chantilly, originally a French lace, 
was first made about 1740 in the town 
from which it takes its name; but the 
Revolution, regarding it as an aristo- 
cratic product, condemned merchants 
and makers alike to the guillotine, and 
although the manufacture was resumed 
when the storm had passed, the trade 
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was by-and-by removed to Caen and 
Bayeux in France, and to Grammont 
in Belgium, and in these new homes 
attained to greater perfection than be- 
fore. About 1870, however, a change 
of fashion caused this lace to fall out 
of demand, and although of late years 
the fashion for Chantilly has revived a 
little the trade has never really re- 
covered, and the singular excellence of 
the imitations now made in France 
seems to render unlikely any very great 
development of real Chantilly in the 
future. 

Point de Paris, with its peculiar net 
ground, easy to recognize but not very 
easy to describe, is still made in con- 
siderable quantities, though seldom of 
very good quality. M. Antoine Carlier, 
however, has caused some excellent 
designs to be worked for him in this 
lace, both in white cotton and in black 
silk. 

Point d’ Angleterre and bobbin-made 
Brussels application, laces which differ 
only in their grounds, still command a 
certain sale and the latter, like the 
needle-made application, has been enor- 
mously improved of late years. Some 
admirable designs made in the convent 
of Lierdekerke appear in the Report, 
Poorer specimens, however, are much 
manufactured, and machine-made 
pieces are often put into cheap laces 
sold as “real Brussels lace.” 

Point d@ Angleterre, in spite of its 
name, would seem never to have been 
really an English lace. The English 
Government in 1662 prohibited the im- 
portation of foreign laces, but the 
manufacturers of this country, not suc- 
ceeding in producing a substitute of 
sufficiently good quality, took to smug- 
gling in Belgian laces under the name 
of English point. The extent of this 
smuggling may be guessed from the 
cargo of a vessel taken by the French 
on its way to England, and contain- 
ing nearly 745 ells of lace, besides col- 
lars, kerchiefs, aprons, fans, petticoats 
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and gloves trimmed with point d’ An- 
gleterre. 

The name of guwipure is applied to 
two very different sorts of lace, one 
much akin to torchon (the laces known 
as Cluny and Maltese, for example) and 
the other made in separate pieces and 
resembling a coarse Brussels applica- 
tion. This second class includes 
guipure de Flandre, Milan point, Bruges 
lace and Duchess lace. The English 
language has never recognized the 
imaginary distinction between guipures 
ond other laces, and generally accepts 
“vuipure” in what was probably its 
oldest meaning, i.e. a trimming of 
braid made into a pattern before being 
sewn on. A guipure de Flandre used 


to be made both with the needle and 
with bobbins. The former has died out 
entirely, but the latter was recovered 
iu 1848 by Mlle. Marie van Outryve 
d’Ydewallie, who having obtained per- 
mission to copy the old lace upon an 
alb, tried and tried until she succeeded 


in reproducing it. She taught a clever 
worker who, in turn, taught the nuns 
of Ruddervoorde. Mlle. d’Ydewalle 
superintended the new undertaking, 
prepared designs and pricked out pat- 
terns. ‘The lace was brought before 
the publie at the great exhibition in 
London in 1851, became fashionable, 
and is now largely made in Eastern 
Flanders. This is the lace which, under 
the names of Flemish lace, Flanders 
lace or point de Flandre, has been of 
late, and indeed is still, so excessively 
fashionable in this country. It is com- 
paratively cheap, very effective, easily 
made, and not trying to the eyesight 
of the workers. Unfortunately, manu- 
facturers are apt to insert machine- 
made pieces; sometimes all the thicker 
portions will be made of machine-made 
lacet. Renaissance and Luxeuil laces 
(so largely sold in England at the pres- 
ent moment) are entirely made of such 
lacet, with or without intervening pat- 
terns in needle work, and Dr. Verhae- 
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gen does not admit their right to rank 
as laces at all. These, indeed, would 
seem to be guipures in the English 
sense of the word. 

Duchess lace was originally a deli- 
cate variety of guipure de Flandre, and 
has gradually been brought to high 
perfection; a coarser kind, known as 
duchess de Bruges is largely made and 
in great demand. Bruges lace, proper- 
ly so called, is distinguished from 
“Bruges duchess” by an almost entire 
absence of straps, the ornaments ip 
Bruges lace touching each other at 
various points and being sewn together. 
This lace, again, which is by no means 
expensive, has been enormously sold of 
late in England. 

Besides what may be called pure-bred 
laces, there exist mixed laces; duchess, 
for instance, often has needle-made 
openwork; and a bobbin-made edging 
often borders a needle-made Brussels 
application. New varieties, too, which 
cannot be exactly ranged under any 
existing heading are made from time 
to time. Some manufacturers intro- 
duce gold and silver threads into duch- 
ess laces, and others, going further 
still, have made laces in colored silks. 
The frontispiece of the Report shows 
a fan made in threads of gold, of red, 
white and two shades of green silk. 
At Courselle-sur-Mer in the north of 
France the manufacture of colored 
laces has been seriously undertaken 
and M. Fernand Engerand, writing in 
the Musée social, describes these laces 
with enthusiasm, points out the diffi- 
culty of imitating them by machinery 
and hopes great things from their de- 
velopment. Dr. Verhaegen takes a less 
sanguine view. The fashion for such 
fancy laces, he says, is almost certain 
to be ephemeral, the women who have 
taken up their manufacture find a 
difficulty in returning to the more 
stable kinds and the passing mode for 
the fancy lace results in a diminution 
of the manufacture of lace altogether. 
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Embroidered net, which is of course 
a very different product from lace, 
though English purchasers seldom ob- 
serve the distinction, has of late years 
become an important article of com- 
merce and occupies many hands in 
Belgium. There are three main kinds, 
made respectively with the needle, the 
crochet-hook and the machine. 

Needle-embroidered net is made only 
in small pieces, is but little manufac- 
tured, and is employed for hardly any- 
thing except the caps of Dutch peasant- 
women. 

Crochet embroidery is done upon a 
frame, the design being first traced in 
color upon the net; the thread is held 
along the lines of the pattern with the 
left hand and worked into the net by 
means of the hook held in the right. 
This embroidery is easily learned, 
quickly executed and not fatiguing to 
the eyes. Its appearance is good, it 
lasts well and is not expensive. A 
large proportion of what English buy- 
ers and sellers call “lace ties” are made 
of it and are decidedly preferable both 
in appearance and durability to ma- 
chine imitations of lace. Embroidery 
with spangles, or as fashion chooses in 
these days to call them, sequins, has, 
for some years now, employed a good 
many hands who were formerly en- 
gaged in bead embroidery. The 
threading of the little shining disks is 
chiefly done by boys. In this country 
sequin-patterned dresses are already 
falling in the scale of fashion and the 
demand has probably already begun to 
decline. 

Embroidery with a machine looks 
very much like crochet embroidery and 
is sometimes sold as such, but is far 
inferior in durability, and does not, to 
quote Dr. Verhaegen, “survive three 
washings.” It pours from the machine 
with incredible rapidity and is corres- 
pondingly cheap. 

By far the greater number of women 
engaged in the manufacture of these 
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various kinds of lace work in their 
own homes. Some unmarried women 
and a great many learners follow their 
trade in the workrooms of convents 
and a certain proportion of specialized 
workers—patronneuses (who weave the 
first piece of lace from a new design 
and prepare a pattern from which 
other women can work), piqueuses (who 
prick out the patterns), striqueuses (who 
apply laces upon net), monteuses (who 
put together laces: not applied, and 
foneuses (who put in the jours or open- 
work parts of needle-lace) work upon 
the premises of the lace-merchant. 
Embroidery on net, indeed, is often 
carried on in workrooms, and these 
are said to be very unhealthy, partly 
because they are overcrowded, and 
partly because they are heated by char- 
coal foot-warmers and by a bad kind 
of closed stove. 

A kind of workroom to be found in 
large towns during the tourist season 
is a part rather of advertisement than 
of manufacture. To these workrooms, 
which are generally adjuncts of a re- 
tail shop, the tourist is attracted by 
various devices; “touts” hang about 
their doors, and a notice in the shop 
window offers free admission. Within 
the workrooms to which he is intro- 
duced by a voluble saleswoman, he 
beholds four or five women in wide- 
winged Flemish caps, working at as 
many different kinds of lace. As- 
tounding information is poured into 
his ignorant ears as to the cost of ma- 
terial and the great length of time em- 
ployed and he is led back to the shop, 
there to purchase at an exorbitant 
price a piece of lace which is apt to 
be very ordinary and of which he 
fondly believes that he has seen the 
maker at work. In the “off-season” 
these workrooms cease to exist and the 
women return to their homes. 

At home, the lace-maker sits under 
her one window, either alone or with 
a similarly employed daughter or sis- 
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ter. In the evening, she works by 
lamplight, a round bottie filled with 
water being placed before the lamp 
in order to throw the light upon the 
work. Sometimes a few drops of sul- 
phurie acid are added, to give a blue 
tone to the water and render the light 
less dazzling to the eyes. If two or 
three neighbors assemble to work to- 
gether of an evening, each brings her 
water-bottle, and they sit in a circle 
round the lamp. The lace-maker is 
generally clean and seldom ragged, her 
sedentary occupation not wearing out 
her clothes. The occupation is not 
considered by doctors to be unhealthy, 
provided that the hours worked are not 
too long, particularly during the years 
of early youth, and that some exercise 
is taken. Where the dwelling-place is 
healthy and the light good, the sight 
does not appear to suffer very much. 
The usual working day is about twelve 
hours, but many women work thirteen 
or fourteen, pausing merely to snatch 
a hasty meal. They freshen them- 
selves by two stimulants, snuff, and 
the “traditional cup of coffee taken at 
the close of daylight, and pretty fre- 
quently accompanied by a quarter of 
an hour’s rest.” While in some towns 
the housing is fairly good, in others it 
is terrible. At St. Trond, for example, 
the lace-makers inhabit a separate 
quarter called by the significant name 
of Enfer, and containing all the hor- 
rors of the worst city slums. At Bru- 
ges some of the old streets are full of 
lace-makers and in warm weather the 
click of bobbins sounds continually 
from open doors and windows. Many 
lace-makers, too, inhabit the Godshui- 
zen. These almshouses for old people 
date back to the close of the seven- 
teenth century, were founded by rich 
citizens of Bruges, and consist of sepa- 
rate dwellings with a common court. 
Some of them belonged to corporations 
or to guilds. Some admit old couples; 
some, old men; and some, old women, 
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and many of the inhabitants continue 
to follow light trades. In former times 
lace-makers in Belgium—and very prob- 
ably elsewhere—used to sing together 
at their work. The Duke in “Twelfth 
Night” says of a song that: 


the free maids that weave their 
thread with bones 
Do use to chant it. 


The bones were sheep’s feet used as 
bobbins. 

In a few places the custom of singing 
still lingers and old songs dating back 
to the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies are still to be heard. Their lines 
and stanzas have been lengthened or 
shortened, often with little regard to 
the sense, in order to make them mark 
the different processes of the work. A 
pin is placed with the word “one,” and 
by ‘the time the first verse is ended, 
the work is ready for this pin, or 
another, to be planted in the next 
place at the word “two.” The songs 
pass from generation to generation and 
are supposed never to have been writ- 
ten down. One of them, in twenty- 
two verses, is given as a specimen in 
this Report, together with its air and 
a French translation. It begins with a 
pleonasm of a singularly English kind: 


There once was a child, and a little 
child, 
A child of seven years, 


and goes on to tell a grisly tale of how 
this little child, entered the king’s rab- 
pit-warren, shot the finest of the king’s 
rabbits with his little bow and arrow, 
and was imprisoned by “the lords of 
the town” in an iron tower, where he 
was fettered hand and foot. The 
father offers to “Messire du _ gentil 
chateau” the lives of “my seven young 
brothers” in exchange. 


Thy seven young brothers I desire not 

The first three are but monks, 

And the four others are fine young 
men 
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Who bear the arms of the king 
Yes, the arms of the king. 


Seven young sisters having been re- 
fused on similar grounds gold “red and 
fine” is proffered. The gold is accept- 
ed, but the child is not given up in 
return; he is taken out to be hanged 
from the highest tree in the warren. 
His ascension of the ladder, his succes- 
sive addresses to his father, his 
mother, his brother, his sister, and the 
Virgin, and his final decapitation are 
told in the most harrowing detail. The 
next verse—the 19th—is a warning to 
“Messire” to keep his door close shut; 
the 20th, 2ist and 22nd narrate how 
Messire was found next morning with 
his head cleft in twain, how two 
“duivels” came to carry away his soul, 
and two “engels” that of the murdered 
child. The very theme of this feudal 
tragedy seems to mark its antiquity 
and one can but hope that M. Bleyau, 
who obtained it from an old woman 
of Ypres, will endeavor to preserve 
more of these songs before they com- 
pletely die out. 

Few lace-makers are in direct com- 
munication with wholesale houses. 
With the exception of those who work 
in convents, they almost always supply 
their handiwork to, and receive their 
payment from, an agent, who either 
himself takes orders and designs from 
one or more wholesale houses, or buys 
a stock on his own account, and sells 
to merchants, shops, or retail custom- 
ers. This middleman (or more often, 
middlewoman) distributes the work, 
the women coming to him, tells them 
what they will be paid, and supplies 
them with thread, for which he will 
deduct from their wages a price gener- 
ally considerably higher than that 
which he has paid. Payment is by the 
piece; but advances are frequently 
given. The work being finished, is 
brought in to the agent, who, if he is 
satisfied, pays for it. If he considers 
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it ill made, if it is greyish or yellowish 
in color he will refuse it, or more prob- 
ably take it at a reduced price, well 
knowing that he can dispose of it. 
Some agents fine the worker for delay, 
after having deliberately set her too 
short a time; but generally no time is 
fixed for delivery, the need of the 
women spurring them on to work as 
quickly as they possibly can. Some 
agents are shopkeepers and practically 
compel the workers to take payment in 
kind. Of course the usual abuses of 
the truck system arise and the women 
are charged at exorbitant rates for in- 
ferior goods. In one particularly op- 
pressive case the workers complained 
anonymously to the “procureur du roi” 
at Termonde; the agents were prose- 
cuted and convicted; but the law con- 
tinues to be broken in spirit if not in 
the letter; the women receive their 
money, but dare not spend it elsewhere 
than in the shops of the agents. One 
agent actually pays a convent in credit 


‘notes upon his own grocery shop. 


Those agents who work for several 
wholesale houses will sometimes sell 
to one house the designs of a rival, 
which they obtain by entering for a 
time into the service of the latter, or 
by getting into touch with its agents, 
who, too often, lend themselves will- 
ingly to this sort of fraud. 

Some agents, again, do not stay at 
home, but make regular rounds, receiv- 
ing and giving out work at an inn; and 
yet others, who approximate to the 
status of pedlars, and who deal gener- 
ally in the poorer sorts of bobbin-lace, 
go round to the houses of the women, 
cut off the work done, pay for it, and 
go their way. Sometimes an agent of 
this class finds his harvest snatched 
away by a competing dealer who bids 
a trifle higher; and the whole village 
of Harlebeke was once thrown into agi- 
tation by the appearance of an agent 
who offered sixty-two instead of sixty 
centimes for an ell of Valenciennes. 
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The influence of the agents upon the 
trade and upon the condition of the 
workers is almost entirely detrimental; 
and cannot better be summed up than 
in the words of the Report: “We be- 
lieve that in the lace trade as at pres- 
ent organized, the agent is an indis- 
pensable part of the machinery. The 
apathy of the manufacturers, the lack 
of initiative among the workers and 
the requirements of the manufacture 
combine to render him a necessity. And 
yet his elimination, or at the very least, 
the weakening of his part in the busi- 
ness ought to be the aim towards 
which all persons should direct their 
efforts who have at heart the interests 
of the industry. The agent injures the 
manufacturer by taking his designs 
and his customers. He oppresses the 
worker in every possible way and pays 
her a starvation wage, in consequence 
of which the working hands in the 
trade tend to diminish, while he and 
his kind increase and multiply. Finally 
he injures the standard of manufacture 
by promoting the manufacture of com- 
mon articles, and doing almost nothing 
to encourage the technical skill of those 
who work for him.” 

The expression “a starvation wage” 
is but too justly applied. Of the 386 
workers whose cases are enumerated, 
with some degree of detail, in the sec- 
ond volume of the Report only ninety 
receive as much as one franc a day; 
and, of these ninety, one alone earns 
three francs. Among the others, 
twenty-five are paid 1 franc; thirty-two, 
from 1.0 to 1.50; twenty-five, from 1.0 
to 2.0; and only seven 2 francs. The 
agents, on the other hand, almost al- 
ways become rich. 

There is perhaps no other industry 
in which so great a proportion of the 
total value is imparted by labor. The 
plant is inexpensive, the raw material 
disproportionately cheap, the cost of 
storage and transit singularly small, 
and the finished product not liable to 
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deterioration. The whole value of real 
lace lies in the design and in the work- 
manship, and this latter demands in 
the higher branches great skill and long 
training. In all equity, therefore, the 
worker should receive a large share of 
the profits that do undoubtedly accrue. 
The retail price is not low, and the de- 
mand, though limited, seems, for the 
best kinds of lace, to be steady and per- 
manent. Here, even more conspicu- 
ously than in most cases, the problem 
is evidently one of organization and 
distribution; and the part played by 
the convents, by one or two enlight- 
ened manufacturers and various ladies 
would seem to point out the lines of 
reform. 

’ The first and great virtue of the con- 
vents is that they give good training 
under good conditions. The rooms are 
large and airy, and the nuns are care- 
ful to avoid long hours for very young 
workers, though parents too often rebel 
against this care, and threaten to re- 
move their daughters unless they are 
allowed to earn more money. The con- 
vents nearly always aim at maintain- 
ing a high standard of work; some of 
the finest illustrations in the Report 
are of convent-made lace. That figured 
over-leaf for instance, comes from the 
convent of Liedekerke. As a trader, 
the convent fulfils the same function 
as the agent, but with differences. The 
convent is, in the first place, perma- 
nent, and, in the second, not rapacious. 
The primary aim of the nuns is the 
employment of the women; that of the 
agent the enrichment of himself. Thus 
the convents generally give rather bet- 
ter pay than the agents, though in some 
cases—Liedekerke for one—the convent 
pay is a little lower than that of local 
middlemen. The reason is that the 
convent workers make very fine appli- 
cation, which is not so quickly sold, 
while the others make common, easily 
disposed of articles in Brussels duch- 
ess. The Superior of the convent, how- 
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“ever, refuses to set her workers mak- 
ing the poorer lace, and is probably 
right, for their vogue will pass away, 
and the women who have grown ac- 
customed to inferior work will not be 
able to take up better sorts. Mean- 
while, the merchans pay a preposter- 
ously low price to the convent for its 
beautiful productions, and the convent 
is unable to insist on better terms. It 
seems as though it should be possible 
for the various convents to combine 
and employ an able manager to trans- 
act their sales. The Superiors of con- 
vents can hardly in the nature of 
things be conversant with commercial 
conditions, or able to meet a sharp man 
of business on equal terms. 

While most merchants are sadly su- 
pine, and do not attempt to improve 
either designs or styles, a few do seri- 
ously aim at maintaining and bettering 
the trade. Some, anxious to bring into 
Belgium the profits now received by 
French designers, have trained youths 
and girls with excellent results. Dr. 
Verhaegen mentions a young peasant 
girl in the employ of Mile. Minne-Dan- 
saert who had been studying for four 
years and whom he saw making an 
excellent design for a fan. 

Many ladies have done much, in dif- 
ferent countries, to preserve and im- 
prove luce-making. It was a lady who 
recovered the lost guipure de Flandre; 
a lady who is opening the new school 
at Malines; ladies who established and 
fostered the excellent school and work- 
room at Burano, where some of the 
finest lace produced in modern times is 
executed. In our own country Queen 
Victoria founded a lace-school at Honi- 
ton; and a society of ladies, with the 
Princess of Wales at their head, under- 
takes that each member shall give an 
order to the school every year. The 
Irish Industries Association, estab- 
lished in 1886 and now presided over 
by Lady Cadogan, performs, among 
other functions, the part of an agent 
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for the sale of Irish laces and, in the 
year 1900, sales to the value of £28,000 
were effected by the London branch 
alone. 

At present the conditions of the lace 
trade in Belgium, as shown by this ad- 
mirable Report, are far indeed from 
being satisfactory. The women who do 
the work are horribly ill paid and are 
consequently abandoning lace-work and 
going into factories. Many of the more 
intelligent among them give up work- 
ing and become agents and in that 
character amass profits for themselves, 
without serving the interests of the 
trade. The number of agents, who are 
more or less parasitic, increases; the 
number of producers diminishes, and 
the condition of those who remain 
grows progressively worse. The manu- 
facturers grumble, but do not combine 
to suppress the evils from which they 
suffer. If the trade is to be preserved 
at all, some steps must be taken to 
ameliorate the pay of the workers and 
to direct their labors into the most 
profitable channels—that is to say, to 
the best and finest laces. Poor lace 
must inevitably sooner or later be 
driven out of the field by mechanical 
imitations, but the pest lace will al- 
Ways possess qualities not to be ap- 
proached by machine work. 

Dr. Verhaegen would recommend the 
establishment of a society composed of 
influential persons on the model of 
those ladies’ societies which have 
worked so well in other countries. A 
highly skilled paid manager should be 
employed to superintend technical de- 
tails; a school founded in which the 
making of every sort of lace manufac- 
tured in Belgium should be taught, in- 
cluding those kinds which, like Chan- 
tilly, Mechlin and Valenciennes, seem 
to be on the point of extinction. Of 
such kinds the manufacture should not 
be at present encouraged, but the art 
should not be suffered to perish, since 
fashion, which has deserted them, may 
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return to them and make them once 
more a source of profit. Local schools 
would be formed which would teach, 
each the special lace of its own dis- 
trict. and would be watched over by a 
local committee; and the teachers in all 
the schools would be drawn from the 
ranks of the most successful pupils. 
Every process connected with her own 
kind of lace would be taught to every 
learner, and a school of design would 
form part of the establishment. The 
ladies of the society, like those of the 
English and Irish societies, would un- 
dertake to be customers; and sale- 
rooms would be opened, at first in 
Brussels and afterwards in other 
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towns. Finally the society would sup- 
ply lace to merchants and take orders 
from them. Since so many intermedi- 
aries between the worker and the cus- 
tomer—at present there are sometimes 
as many as four or even five—would be 
eliminated, the workers could be better 
paid without any increase of selling 
price. Lace-makers would no longer be 
tempted to seek other callings, and 
learners would press for admission into 
the society’s schools; the parasitic 
agent would by-and-by cease to exist; 
and the lace trade of Belgium would 
be saved from that danger of total 
decay which at present undoubtedly 
threatens it. 
Clementine Black. 





THE OBERLES.* 


BY BENE BAZIN. 


IV. 
THE GUARDIANS OF THE HEARTS. 


After Lucienne had left him, Jean 
went round the house, crossing first a 
semi-circular court formed by the 
stables and coachhouses, \and then a 
large vegetable garden surrounded by 
walls, opened a private door at the ex- 
treme end to the right, and was in the 
country behind the village of Alsheim. 
His first joy in his return was already 
lessened and marred. He could hear 
again the words which had sunk into 
his heart and which came back with 
the very accent, the look, the gesture 
of her who had used them. As he 
stood by the boundary that marked 
the property he thought of the gloomy 
house. It filled him with pain to re- 
member how different an idea he had 
formed, through long years, of the wel- 


* Translated for The Living Age by Annie 
Dunbar Perkins. 
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come that awaited him at Alsheim. 
Far away on the roads and in the 
cities of Europe and the East, he had 
experienced an emotion almost religious 
when he repeated the words, “My 
father! my mother! my sister! my first 
day at home, after my father has con- 
sented!” The first day had begun, but 
thus far there was little to recall that 
early dream. 

The weather itself was disappointing. 
Before Jean extended the plain of Al- 
sace, flat, and crossed by a few sparse 
rows of trees at the foot of the forest- 
clothed Vosges, here diminishing in 
height. The north wind, blowing from 
the sea, filling the whole valley with 
its long sighs, drove along the sky the 
dark clouds, torn and heaped together 
like the furrows of the newly ploughed 
fields, clouds charged with rain and 
hail which would break to pieces in the 
south on the flank of the Alps. How 
cold it was! 

However, when Jean looked away to 
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the left, where the ground began to 
slope a little downward, he could see 
the avenue ending in the clump of 
trees at which he had gazed so long in 
the morning, and once more he felt his 
youth calling him. He assured him- 
self that there were no watching eyes 
at the windows near him, and turned 
into the path which went around the 
village. In fact, it was only a narrow 
path made by the laborers who came 
and went to their work. It followed 
the irregular line made by the sheds, 
pig-pens, stables and barns, the low 
walls, above which rose the manure 
heaps, the chicken yards, in fact all 
the medley of back yards of the dwell- 
ings of Alsheim, which on the other 
side turned their fronts to the roads; 
sometimes there would be only a white 
wall with a gateway for a cart, and a 
great mulberry tree leaning over the 
top. The young man walked fast along 
the well-trodden path. He passed the 
church with its bell-shaped, slated roof 


surmounted by a metal point, which 
stood in the centre of the village, and 
found himself among a group of enor- 
mous nut trees which served as land- 
mark, shelter and ornament to the 


last farm in the village. Here began 
the property of M. Xavier Bastian, 
Mayor of Alsheim, a former friend of 
M. Joseph Oberlé, an influential, rich 
and patriotic man, to whose house 
Jean was now going. A sound of flails 
arose from a neighboring court. Those 
must be the tall, handsome sons of the 
Ramspachers, Bastian’s farmers. One 
of them had already served his time in 
the German army, and the other was 
to enter his regiment in November. 
They always thrashed in the barn in 
the old-fashioned way. Autumn and 
winter, when tbe store of wheat dimin- 
ished at the miller’s, and the weather 
was bad, they would spread out a few 
sheaves under shelter, and the blows 
of the flails would follow each other 
in quick succession, galloping like 
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colts when they are let out in the long 
grass. Nothing had interrupted the 
tradition. 

“How old it is, this dear Alsheim!” 
murmured Jean. 

Though he was anxious not to be 
recognized, he drew near to the lattice 
door that opened from this side upon 
the fields, and if he could not see the 
workers hidden behind an empty wag- 
on, he had, at least, a glimpse of the 
court of the old farm lined with build- 
ings whose age testified to the lasting 
qualities of the chestnut wood that 
had been used for the window casings, 
door frames, roof beams, balconies. 
No one heard him, no one knew that 
he was there. He continued on his 
way, and his heart began to beat vio- 
lently. For just past the Ramspachers’ 
farm, the road turned at a right angle 
and entered the avenue of cherry trees 
which led from the village to M. Bas- 
tian’s house. In this gloomy weather 
it was not likely that the Mayor would 
be far from home. In a few moments 
Jean would speak to him; he would 
meet Odile; he would find some way 
of learning whether she were betrothed, 
or no. Odile—his whole childhood was 
full of that name! M. Bastian’s daugh- 
ter had been the playmate of Lucienne 
and Jean before M. Joseph Oberlé’s 
changed opinions had been known in 
Alsheim. Later, she had become the 
vision of which he had dreamed in the 
Gymnasium at Munich; then the blos- 
soming girl one could see in church on 
Sunday when one was at home for the 
vacation, but could only salute and not 
speak to, if M. and Madame Bastian 
were there, though she had a smile for 
Lucienne and him, as she met them in 
the wood, or at the grape gathering. 
What was the hidden charm of this 
girl of Alsheim, brought up almost en- 
tirely in the country, except for two 
or three years with the nuns of Notre 
Dame in Strasbourg, unworldly, less 
brilliant than Lucienne, graver, more 
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silent than she? Doubtless the same 
charm as that of the country in which 
she was born. Jean had left her as he 
had left Alsace, but he could not for- 
get either of them. He had not al- 
lowed himself to see her during that 
last hurried visit to Alsheim; he wished 
to prove himself, to see whether the 
memory of Odile would endure through 
so long a time of separation and study 
and travel. He had reflected, “If she 
marries while I am absent it will prove 
that she never thought of me, and I 
shall not regret her.” But she had not 
married and there was nothing to show 
that she was betrothed. And now 
surely he was about to see her. 

He chose not to follow the avenue 
of cherry trees. Some of the village 
people, laborers scattered about the 


fields, few though they were, might 
recognize the son of the manufacturer 
going to see the Mayor of Alsheim. 
He followed the trimmed hedge of 
blackthorn which bordered the road, 
walking in the red earth, or on the 


narrow strip of grass left by the plough 
at the edge of the ditch. Behind him 
the noise of the threshers in the barn 
grew less, blown away by the wind. 
Jean asked himself, “(How shall I meet 
M. Bastian? How will he receive me? 
Bah! I have just arrived and am sup- 
posed to be ignorant of many things.” 
The cherry-tree avenue came to an end 
about two hundred yards to the south 
of the farm, and the grove that could 
be seen in the distance seemed to rise 
larger from among the planted fields. 
Fine oaks, plane-trees, and elms formed 
the wood, bare at this season, while 
beneath them grew evergreens, laurel, 
pines, and spindle trees. Jean contin- 
ued to follow the hedge as it wound 
across a patch of Lucerne till he came 
to a rustic door, unpainted and half 
decayed, which hung between two 
posts. A slab of sandstone thrown 
across the ditch served as a bridge. 
The laurels overran the wall of thorn 
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on each side, so that the view was shut 
out for two yards. As Jean drew near, 
a blackbird flew away whistling. Jean 
remembered that he could get in by 
putting his hand through the hedge and 
lifting an iron hook. He did so, and 
a little uneasy at his boldness, and 
brushed from head to foot by the wan- 
dering branches in the narrow, rarely 
used path, came out into a sanded 
clearing, rounded some clumps of 
shrubs bordered with box, and found 
himself by the house, on the opposite 
side from Alsheim. There were plane- 
trees more than a hundred years old, 
planted in a half circle, shading a bit 
of turf and extending their branches 
above the tiles of a large old house 
with low walls, spreading balconies 
and overhanging roofs. Cellars, presses, 
barns and bee-hives spoke the charac- 
ter of their master, all reflecting the 
abundance, the simplicity, and the 
goodwill of the old Alsace. 

Jean, detained an instant by the in- 
vincible attraction of all these sights, 
once so familiar, looked again at the 
plane-trees, the roof, and one window 
on whose balcony ivy was growing, 
and was about to take the few steps 
which separated him from the half- 
open door, when a tall man appeared 
on the threshold, and recognizing the 
visitor, made a gesture of surprise. It 
was M. Xavier Bastian. In the whole 
arrondissement of Erstein, there was no 
man of sixty more robust or more 
youthful in spirit. He had broad shoul- 
ders, a massive head, as large at the 
bottom as at the top, and perfectly 
white hair growing in short locks ris- 
ing one upon the other; his cheeks and 
upper lip were shaved, his nose was 
thick, his eyes keen and gray, his 
mouth determined. In his physiognomy 
was a sort of good-humored pride often 
seen in those who have never feared 
anything. He wore the long overcoat 
to which a few leading Alsacians 
have remained faithful, even in vil- 
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lages where there is no trace of a local 
costume nor remembrance that there 
ever was one. 

As he caught sight of Jean Oberlé, 
whom he had often danced upon his 
knees, he made a gesture of surprise. 

“Is it you, my boy?’ said he, speak- 
ing the Alsacian dialect which he used 
oftener and more familiarly than 
French; “what has happened to bring 
you here?” 

“Nothing, M. Bastian, except that I 
have just come home.” 

He held out his hand to the old Al- 
sacian, who grasped it, but suddenly 
lost all the gaiety with which he had 
first greeted Jean, for he was thinking: 
“For ten years your father has not 
been here, and for those ten years the 
two families have been enemies.” But 


he only said, as if settling a question 
in his mind, “Come in, all the same, 
Jean; it can do no harm for once.” 
But all the pleasure of the first greet- 
ing was gone, and it would not return. 
“How did you know I was coming 


in here?” asked Jean, who understood 
nothing. “Did you hear me?” “No, 
but I heard the blackbird. I thought 
it was my servant whom I had sent 
to Obernai to have the lamps of my 
victoria mended. Come inside, my dear 
fellow.” He reflected with a feeling 
of mingled sorrow and anger, “As your 
father used to come, when he was still 
worthy.” In the corridor to the left he 
opened a door, and they both entered 
the “salle,” which was at once the 
dining-room and the reception room of 
this rich bourgeois who was heir to the 
lands and traditions of a line of ances- 
tors who had never left their home at 
Alsheim except for the cemetery. Al- 
most all the quaint furniture which is 
still to be found in old houses of rural 
Alsace had disappeared from M. Bas- 
tian’s house. There were no carved 
wardrobes, no heavy wooden chairs 
with heart-shaped backs, no old clock 
in its painted case, no little leaded 
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panes in the windows. The chairs, 
which were not many in the large, 
square, well-lighted room, the ward- 
robe, the table, the sideboard, on top 
of which stood a plaster cast of some 
unknown Pieta, were all made of var- 
nished walnut. There was nothing old 
but an ornamented porcelain stove 
which bore the signature of Master 
Hugelin of Strasbourg and which M. 
Bastian prized as a treasure. About 
two-thirds down the room, between 
the stove and the table, sat a woman 
about fifty years old dressed in black. 
She was rather stout, with heavy, reg- 
ular features, bands of grey hair, a 
well formed forehead almost without 
wrinkles, and beautiful long eyebrows 
over eyes dark as of the South, but 
calm and good; she raised them first to 
Jean and then turned them to her hus- 
band as if she would ask, “How is it 
that he is here?” 

She was hemming an unbleached 
linen sheet, which fell round her in 
long, downward folds. As she saw 
Jean enter, she let her work drop. She 
was silent with surprise, not being able 
to understand how her husband could 
bring to her house this son of a rene- 
gade Alsacian, himself brought up in 
Germany. During the war three of 
her brothers had been killed in the ser- 
vice of France. 

“I met him coming to see me, and I 
begged him to come in, Marie,” said 
M. Bastian, as if to excuse himself. 

“How do you do, Madame,” said the 
young man, stopping in the middle of 
the room, astonished and wounded by 
the coldness of Madame Bastian’s look; 
“old memories brought me here.” 

“Good-day, Jean.” 

The words died away before they 
could reach the walls with their hang- 
ings of faded poppies. They could 
hardly be heard at all. The silence 
which followed was so cruel that Jean 
turned pale, and M. Bastian, who had 
closed the door and stood a little be- 
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hind him, shook his head in gentle 
reproof at those severe, beautiful eyes 
of the Alsacian woman, who, however, 
did not lower them. He then spoke, 
and explained, “I did not tell you, 
Marie, that this morning, in our vine- 
yards of Saint Odile, I saw our friend 
Ulrich. He told me of the return of 
this boy to Alsheim. He assured me 
that we might congratulate ourselves 
on seeing his nephew settle himself 
amongst us. He told me he was one of 
us.” 

A vague, incredulous smile passed 
over the silent lips of the Alsacian 
woman and faded away like her words. 
And Madame Bastian began once more 
to sew. 

Jean turned away, pale and still 
more distressed than angry, saying to 
M. Bastian in a low voice: “I knew 
that our two families were divided, 
but not to this point. I have been away 
from Alsheim so long. You will excuse 
me for coming.” 

“Stay, my dear fellow, stay. I will 
explain, You must understand that we 
have nothing against you, neither of us, 
nothing at all.” The old man laid a 
friendly hand on Jean’s shoulder. “I 
do not want you to go away—like that. 
No, since you have come, I can’t have 
you go away as if I had turned you 
out. I could not bear to think of that. 
1 will not—” 

“No, M. Bastian; no one wants me 
here. I cannot stay a moment more.” 
He made a step to go, but the heavy 
hand of the Mayor of Alsheim tight- 
ened round his, and he spoke loud and 
roughly. 

“In a moment! But at least do not 
refuse a courtesy I offer to everybody 
who comes here. It is a custom of the 
country and of my house, Drink with 
me, Jean, or I will disown you in my 
turn, and we will not even salute one 
another!” 

Jean remembered that no house in 
the districts of Barr or Obernaf, even 
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the richest and the oldest, boasted such 
recipes for cherry brandy and elder- 
flower wine or May drink. He saw 
that refusal would wound the old 
Mayor, that the offer was his way of 
showing a kindly feeling without disa- 
vowing in words, or perhaps in his 
thought, the mother, the queen of the 
house, who continued to ignore the 
guest because he was the son of Joseph 
Oberlé. 

“Very well,” said he. 

Then M. Bastian called—“Odile!” 

Madame Bastian dropped her work 
and her hands lay quiet on her black 
dress as she sat beside the porcelain 
stove, and for half a minute three hu- 
man souls with very different thoughts 
in them awaited the girl who would 
appear at the end of the room to the 
right of the walnut chest. She came; 
she emerged from the darkness of a 
neighboring room, and advanced into 
the light, while Jean, controlling his 
agitation, said to himself, “Ah, I did 
well to remember her!” 

“Give me the oldest brandy that I 
have,” said the father. As Odile came 
in she smiled at her father, who stood 
near the door, then with a quick move- 
ment of her brown eyebrows she ex- 
pressed her astonishment, but without 
displeasure, at seeing Jean not far be- 
hind him, but the smile faded as she 
observed her mother bent over the 
work table, apparently unconscious of 
what was said or done in the room. 
Then her breast heaved, the words she 
was about to speak were arrested on 
her lips, and Odile Bastian, too wise 
not to guess the affront to Jean, too 
womanly to deepen his secret suffering, 
simply and without a word, obeyed. 
She looked for a key in the chest of 
drawers, approached the sideboard, and 
standing on tiptoe with her head 
thrown back, holding with one hand to 
the corner, searched the depths of a 
shelf with the other, She was the same 
young girl, though more fully devel- 
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oped, who had dwelt in Jean’s remem- 
brance for years, and who had followed 
him across the world. She could not 
be called a regular beauty. And yet 
she was beautiful, with a strong, radi- 
ant sort of beauty. She looked like 
those statues of Alsace seen on the 
monuments, maidens of bold and war- 
like blood, who rise indignant and de- 
fiant, while the gentler Lorraine weeps 
at their knees. She had their height, 
and the high cheek bones meeting the 
solid, strong, rose-tinted chin with an 
unbroken curve. It is true she did not 
wear the great bows of black ribbon 
like two wings around her head, but 
her mode of dressing her hair was even 
more original and uncommon. The 
thick locks, the color of ripe corn, were 
brought down slightly on the temples 
and then twisted and raised high on 
the head. Of the same unshining color 
were the long, fine eyebrows, the eye- 
lashes, and even the eyes, which were 
wide apart, and in which dwelt a soul 


as yet untroubled, full of passion and 
depth. 

In a moment M. Bastian had before 
him on a little table, two tumblers of 
cut glass and a round-bellied black 


bottle. He took the bottle in one hand 
and easily drew forth the cork, which 
swelled out as it left the mouth of the 
bottle, damp as the sapwood in spring. 
In a moment an odor like ripe fruit 
floated about the room. 

“It is fifty years old,” said he, pour- 
ing a little of the liquor into the 
glasses. Then he added gravely, “Jean 
Oberlé, I drink to your health, to your 
return to Alsheim.” 

But Jean without direct response 
looked at Odile, who had retreated to 
the sideboard and leaned against it 
with head erect. She also looked in- 
tently and deliberately at her old com- 
rade, come back to his former home, as 
he said loudly, “And I drink to the 
Land of Alsace.” 

From his tone, from the gesture with 
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which he raised the little, glittering 
cup, from his look directed to the other 
end of the room, any one could have 
understood, that for him, the Land of 
Alsace was here present and personi- 
fied. The tall, beautiful daughter of 
the Bastians did not move, leaning 
against the sideboard which enclosed 
her in its pale shadow. But in her 
eyes was a light like the sun shining 
on the waves of wheat blown by the 
wind. And without turning her head, 
without ceasing to look straight in 
front of her, she slowly drooped and 
almost closed her eyelids, and thanked 
him. 

And this was all. Madame Bastian 
had not changed her attitude. Odile 
had not said a word. Jean bowed and 
left the room. 

The old Mayor of Alsheim joined him 
outside. “I will take you to the other 
end of the garden,” said he, “it will be 
better for us and for you, too, and your 
father, that you should not be seen 
going out of the avenue. It will seem 
this way as if you were coming from 
the fields.” 

“What a strange sort of country this 
has become,” said the young man an- 
grily. “Because you do not hold the 
same opinions as my father you cannot 
receive me, and I must go out of your 
house in secret, after having suffered 
the insult of a silence which has been 
hard to bear, I can tell you!” 

He spoke loud enough to be heard in 
the house, from which he was only a 
few steps distant. He was very pale, 
and the muscles of his neck and jaws 
were sternly set; the whole expression 
of his face was tragic. 

M. Bastian dragged him away. “I 
have another reason for wishing to 
take you that way,” said he; “it is 
longer and I have something to say.” 

They took an ungravelled path be- 
yond the plane-trees, which ran along 
beside the kitchen garden, and then 
crossed a little wood. “You do not 
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understand, my son,” said M. Bastian, 
in a voice which was firm but not un- 
kind, “because you have never really 
lived among us. Nothing has changed; 
what you see dates from thirty years 
back.” 

Through’ a clearing in the trees one 
could see a little of the plain with the 
spire of Barr in the distance, and the 
blue Vosges above it. “Formerly,” 
continued M. Bastian, pointing vaguely 
to the landscape, “our Alsace was one 
large family. Great and small knew 
each other and lived together in friend- 
ship. I belonged, I still belong, to those 
times; there never was a country where 
there was less arrogance and more 
kindheartedness. You know that now 
1 never make any difference between 
rich and poor, between a rich citizen 
of Strasbourg, or a woodcutter from 
the mountain. But what is done is 
done; we have been torn from France 
against our will and brutally treated 
because we did not say yes to it. We 
cannot revolt; we cannot drive away 
these masters who do not understand 
our life nor our hearts, but we will not 
admit them to our friendship—neither 
them nor even those of ourselves who 
have taken the strongest side.” He 
ceased for a moment, not wishing to 
speak out his whole thought, then he 
continued, seizing Jean’s hand: “You 
aire angry at my wife for receiving you 
as she did. But it is neither her fault 
nor yours. Until the doubt that rests 
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upon you is cleared away you are the 
man whom Germany has educated, and 
the woman you have just seen—is Al- 
sace itself. Think a moment, you must 
not lay it up against her. We have not 
all been faithful to Alsace, we men, 
and the most loyal among us have made 
compromises, and more or less recog- 
nized our new masters. But not the 
women. Ah, Jean Oberlé! I have not 
the heart to condemn them even when 
it concerns you whom I dearly love. 
When an Alsacian woman will not re- 
ceive you it is not au ordinary affront 
she offers; she defends her country, 
she keeps up the war—” The old man’s 
eyes were half closed and red with 
tears. 

“You will know me some day,” said 
Jean. 

They had reached the end of the little 
park, before another worm-eaten little 
door. M. Bastian opened it, pressed 


Jean’s hand, and stood watching him 
for a long time till he disappeared in 
the plain, his head bent forward, fight- 


ing with the wind that blew more and 
more violently. Jean was moved to the 
very depth of his heart. Between him- 
self and every family of this old coun- 
try he felt that he should find his 
father. He should suffer for his birth 
in the house to which he was drawing 
near. The only sweet thought of the 
day was the image of Odile as her lids 
fell softly, softly. 


(To be continued.) 
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My friend, Professor Burginson, the 
eminent philologist and critical author, 
first predicted the coming change. We 
had been discussing languages in gen- 
eral, and dialects in particular, in his 
charming study, three walls of which 
are faced with books representing 
every ascertained form of speech used 
on the planet, from that of the first 
anthropoid who discovered the wider 
latitudes of his tongue down to the 
latest echoes from the gutter. The re- 
maining wall is devoted to choice etch- 
ings and paintings by modern masters. 

“It is bound to come,” he said, with 
the almost solemn emphasis which 
marks his more prophetical utterances. 
“The language of educated society, of 
books, magazines, and newspapers, has 
grown stale, outworn, and incapable of 
stirring our higher instincts and emo- 
tions. We complain of the dearth of 
genius; the real difficulty is with the 
medium in which genius has to work. 
English words are now polished to the 
smoothness of stones on the sea-shore 
by the mere attrition of daily use, and 
no longer cause our ears to tingle by 
the novelty of their impact. We want 
new thought-symbols, new vocal signs, 
in short,—a new language.” 

I fully agreed with him there. My 
want of success in the higher walks of 
literature I felt certain was due wholly 
to my having labored ina tongue whose 
resources had been exhausted by the 
intellectual giants of the past. If my 
writings (poems, dramas, novels, and 
so on) had oniy appeared in Russian or 
Yiddish their bright originality would, 
I believe, have commanded instant rec- 
ognition. As it was, the critics had 
hinted other reasons for their failure. 

“But,” continued the Professor, omi- 
nousiy, as he refilled his pipe, “this 
virgin vocabulary, this new English 


Volapuk, to which I and other philol- 
ogists look forward with the deepest 
yearning, and would hail with rapture, 
is likely to be preceded by an influx 
of dialect. We shall have, and here 
in London, a very deluge of the cruder 
primitive forms,—English, Scotch, and 
Irish provincialisms, degenerate ferms 
from America and the Colonies, be- 
sides Continental-English, Indian-Eng- 
lish, Chinese-English, and what not.” 

“A deluge which has already begun,” 
I ventured to say, though with extreme 
diffidence, for my friend does not like 
comments, except in the way of un- 
qualified agreement with his asser- 
tions. 

“Just what I was going to point out,” 
he said, with some testiness of man- 
ner; “and the fact that our leading 
novelists use dialect so largely is a 
ecnclusive proof of what I state. They 
have the sense to perceive its greater 
force and directness, its nearness to the 
vital passions and emotions. But it 
won’t stop there, it will extend to all 
classes of society. Mark my words,” 
he exclaimed, with an excitement that 
nearly shipwrecked his inkstand, ‘mark 
my words! In ten years’ time all of us, 
parsons, lawyers, doctors, statesmen, 
artisans, and aristocrats, will be speak- 
ing a kind of dialectical compound, a 
rare hash of things at first, but the 
basis of a new and more effective lan- 
guage.” 

I was not entirely convinced of the 
sureness of his prophetic vision be- 
cause of certain failures of his most 
sanguine predictions in the past. At 
this point, however, my story becomes 
almost wholly personal. My father. 
dissatisfied with the unproductive na- 
ture of my literary toils, secured me a 
post at Fort Boreas, one of the most 
northern stations of the Hudson’s Bay 
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Company. The engagement, it chanced, 
was exactly for the period allowed by 
the Professor for his surprising trans- 
formation in the speech of the British 
metropolis (and no doubt of the coun- 
try as well); therefore, much as I 
should have liked to stay and watch 
its progress, I was compelled to ex- 
change the fogs and festivities of the 
world’s chief city for the icicles, Indi- 
ans, and other local features of the 
most arctic expansion of the Empire. 
The narrative of my sojourn under 
the Northern Lights is another story 
than this. It is, however, enough to 
say that I did not find the isolation 
so great as I feared, and was able, by 
a lavish expenditure in London news- 
papers, to follow the course of events 
at home, although as a rule about six 
months after they had taken place. 
There was something fascinating in 
thus spying upon Imperial affairs from 
the frost-nipped periphery of the politi- 
eal organism instead of from its 
heated centre, as I had formerly done. 
I beheld our great public functions, 
royal progresses, durbars, drawing- 
rooms, and so forth, in happier per- 
spective, and could view the operation 
of such national experiments as the 
Education Bill and the photographic 
cure for inebriety with calmer eye. But 
almost at once my attention was ab- 
sorbed by the great linguistic change 
foreshadowed by the Professor. The 
papers began by noticing the remark- 
able growth of dialect in works of fic- 
tion, and then commented on its steady 
increase with the public at large. This 
at first they hailed as a return to sim- 
pler modes of thought and expression; 
soon, however, less desirable tendencies 
were perceived. ‘The slow but contin- 
uous submersion of our (comparatively) 
academic English by a flood of semi- 
barbarous lingos, including the esoteric 
slang of the burglar and the gutter- 
snipe so faithfully reproduced for us 
by the conscientious realists of our 
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day,” said The London Thunderboit, 
“cannot fail in time to bring about in- 
tellectual dry-rot. Short words and 
short wits have a natural affinity; and 
however appropriate the phrases of the 
Scottish kailyard and the Irish bog, the 
American nigger and the Anglicized 
Oriental, may be in the seductive fic- 
tion in which they are served up to us, 
they form a national peril when used 
in grave deliberative assemblies, and in 
the gatherings of polite and presum- 
ably educated persons.” 

I returned at the end of my term of 
exile, and was at once struck by the 
superficial changes in the country and 
people. An air of lightness and irre- 
sponsible pleasantry seemed to prevail 
everywhere, At the Liverpool landing- 
stage the very porters were hilarious, 
and the railway booking-clerk had the 
manner of a confirmed wag. The com- 
mon language of the streets also seemed 
to have gained in colloquial vivacity 
since I left. On arriving at Euston I 
was met by my old friend and fellow 
author, Basil Mommsen, the poet and 
epigrammatist, whose face, however, 
wore a look of serious concern. 

“Glad to see you back, old boy!” he 
exclaimed fervently as he grasped my 
hand. “But you’re not an hour too 
soon if you want to help us in the 
great reform.” 

“What reform?’ I asked vacantly. 

“Haven't you heard?” he asked in 
turn, with an expression of surprise. 

“Not a word,” I replied. 

“Surely you know about the Anti- 
Dialect League?” 

“Nothing whatever,” I assured him. 

It happened that I was still six 
months behind in my reading of the 
papers; also the Marconi apparatus on 
the steamer had broken down just 
after we left New York. 

“Then I'd best tell you the whole 
story,” he said, as we drove off in a 
cab, our Jehu chanting a topical bal- 
lad dating from the South African war. 
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“The truth is,” he went on, “that 
things have got to such a pass that 
radical measures have become impera- 
tive. Everybody has dialect on the 
brain, even people of light and leading. 
It’s running through the town like 
measles or influenza; the judges and 
bishops, peers and commons, editors 
and critics have all caught it. I assure 
you it’s used in West End drawing- 
rooms as the regular means of com- 
munication,—though, to be sure, slang 
always did come natural there. Well 
then, to avert national imbecility, the 
Anti-Dialect League has been formed 
by those of us who haven’t bowed 
down to the popular idol. And not a 
moment too soon, as it has turned out, 
for the scientific chaps swear that ata- 
vistic symptoms are already cropping 
out,—people, you know, are getting to 
look and behave like our pre-human 
ancestors, monkeys, kangaroos, and so 
on.” 

“Rather serious, I confess,” was my 
reply, though [I really doubted the 
gravity of the case. For one thing 
Basil exaggerates notoriously; and as 
yet I had seen nothing more than the 
normal and long-admitted resemblance 
of my fellow-creatures to the animals 
in question. Probably I did not speak 
with sufficient conviction, for my friend 
was annoyed. 

“Of course you’re at liberty to doubt 
my word,” he said in an aggrieved 
tone. “But if you’d like to take a turn 
with me to-morrow, after you’ve seen 
your people, you may be less incredu- 
lous.” 

My reception at the family abode in 
Kensington was affecting if somewhat 
conventional. It belongs, however, to 
that other story of which my sub-polar 
adventures form a part, and need not 
here be described. The same truth ap- 
plies to my meeting with Maud Che- 
vasse, whom I had left studying Greek 
at Newnham. She was now conduct- 
ing an educational establishment at 
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Wimbledon for training young ladies 
of the upper class in useful and inno- 
cent domestic amusements, including 
the study (in homeopathic doses) of 
standard English authors, wood-carv- 
ing, and light dairy-work. That she 
had remained true to me, as well as to 
her own ideals, throughout my long 
banishment, touched me deeply. 

My epigrammatic friend, still some- 
what piqued at my indifference, came 
early next day. “Shall we try the Law 
Courts first?” he asked: and on my as- 
senting we started in the direction of 
those solemn halls of judicature. 

“I suppose all the learned pundits, 
the British Academy, and so forth, are 
strong supporters of the League?” I 
remarked as we walked along. 

“Confound it, no!” he exclaimed with 
some heat. “I’m sorry to say that some 
of them, the philologists especially, are 
dead-set against it. Old Burginson, the 
President of the English Volapuk So- 
ciety, you know, declares that the reign 
of dialect and slang will lead to a new 
language that will beat anything the 
world has yet seen. He’s got it on the 
brain, and writes all his books in 
Anglo-Chinese.” 

On arriving at the Law Courts I was 
struck, to say the least of it, with the 
cheerful tone of the procedure in all 
departments; an improvement, I held, 
upon the old conditions, though no 
doubt some of the ancient dignity had 
departed. We sat down to watch an 
important divorce case, and here I at 
once perceived a radical change from 
the older forensic methods. My friend 
had explained that the presiding judge 
favored what he sarcastically called the 
New Learning. 

A young and spruce-looking barrister, 
in full gown and wig, was trying to 
discredit the evidence of the petition- 
er’s chief witness, a rather pretty ser- 
vant-girl who had sworn to the identity 
of a gentleman visiting at her mis- 
tress’s house. 




















“Can’t yer give us some sort ’er de- 
scription of ’im?”’ he asked, in a wheed- 
ling tone, and with a strong Cockney 
accent, perhaps put on for the occa- 
sion. “Wot was ’e loike, eh? Tall, or 
short?” 

“Tall,” answered the girl giggling. 

“and wot did ’e ’ave on,—leggin’s, 
’untin’-coat, and ridin’ gloves? Come 
now, my de-ah, don’t pretend yer bash- 
ful!’ and he chucked her under the 
chin. 

“Yes, ’e did,” replied the servant, 
giggling again. 

Here, however, the petitioner’s lead- 
ing counsel, an elderly barrister in silk, 
rose to his feet indignantly. “My lord,” 
he exclaimed with excitement, “I pro- 
test against this flippant tone and be- 
havior on the part of counsel for the 
defence, I submit to your lordship that 
his language and actions are calculated 
to undermine the morals and hence the 
credibility of our witness, and thus to 
frustrate the ends of justice.” 

“Hoot, mon!’ said the judge, a genial- 
looking Anglo-Saxon with his wig a 
little on one side, who seemed to have 
got up Scotch for his own amusement. 
“Gin the disteenguished coonsel canna 
extract his eenformation wi’oot adopt- 
ing the vernacular and chappin’ the 
lassie’s chin, he’s at leeberty to do so. 
And dinna fash yersel aboot the eends 
o’ joostis,—that’s my affair a’thegither.” 

Thus upheld by authority, the astute 
cross-examiner, after gaining from the 
witness a minute description of the al- 
leged visitor, even to the color of his 
eyes and hair, succeeded in obtaining 
her admission that it was always too 
dark in the passage for her to see any- 
thing. 

“There, m’ lud!” he exclaimed in tri- 
umph, “I’ve made it plain that the 
mysterious visitor, instead of being Sir 
William, as the petitioner’s counsel 
suggest, was nothing but one of the 
girl’s own followers. So the whole case 
comes a complete cropper, and I’m sure 
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your ludship will instruct the jury to 
allow us costs.” 

In another court where dialectics 
were favored, a particularly odious 
case of murder was being tried, and 
we arrived just in time to hear the 
judge pronounce sentence on the of- 


fender, a sinister-looking Oriental. His 
lordship, perhaps for this occasion only, 
employed a well-known idiom of the 
East. 

“You droppee down so, allee-same,” 

he explained, suspending an imaginary 
cord from his finger and thumb—‘five 
footee, pop! Then, never choppee off 
Inglisman’s head for his money again 
no more.” 
. His victim, I observed, grinned geni- 
ally, no doubt with pleasure at hear- 
ing his sentence communicated to him 
in a familiar tongue. 

In a few other courts where the old 
order prevailed the modern innovators 
were treated with scant courtesy by 
the judges, though not without indig- 
nant protests on their part. I could 
see, however, that dialect was in the 
air, and not to be extinguished without 
difficulty. 

Our further researches led us to 
the business districts, to sundry large 
offices, among them the great bank- 
ing institution in Threadneedle 
Street. Even in that grave national 
depository the clerks and cashiers 
seemed infected, and joked together in 
various lingual exotics once only to be 
found in novels by Distinguished 
Hands. In the restaurants and cafés, 
also, the habit seemed to have made 
considerable progress, to their no small 
enlivenment. Taken altogether, the 
results of our morning round struck 
me as more diverting than alarming, 
and so I told my friendly guide, to his 
infinite disgust. 

“It’s undermining the whole social 
fabric, insidiously but surely,” he 
groaned. “Wait till you’ve seen more, 
—the Houses of Parliament, the thea- 
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tres, the clubs, the churches, and the 
swell routs at the West End.” 

I was certainly impressed that even- 
ing, though at the same time amused, 
by the proceedings of Parliament as 
affected by the prevailing craze. Even 
in the Lords there were lively young 
peers who were jocular in strange 
forms of speech. “If the Hon’ble 
Lordship, who has just titillated our 
total midriff with his Demosthenes elo- 
quence and gab,” remarked a fair- 
haired young patrician who had been 
a Double-First at Oxford, “will only 
keep his ratiocinative faculties to the 
point, and his nose to the grindstone, 
he will not be the ‘forgetful beggar,’ 
as Poet Kipling says; and the cause of 
education will go forward with en- 
hanced lubricity and long jumps.” 
Another noble member announced, in 
the language of The Bigelow Papers, 
that he “stood on the Constitution, by 
thunder!’ and wouldn’t support the 
Bill under any circumstances. Passing 
to the more democratic assembly my 
opportunities for studying English as 
she is, or was then spoke, were even 
better. Always a somewhat polyglot 
body, it seemed to have grown a Babel. 
I was told that the Speaker (whose 
polished and courtly manner was un- 
changed amid his noisier surroundings) 
had been compelled to read up the 
whole subject of dialect, and made it 
a point-to keep several glossaries by 
his side. It is impossible for me to 
convey an idea of the chaos of 
brogues; I counted a round dozen, all 
well-defined and separate, like the 
smells of a famous German city. The 
excitement, I discovered, was due to 
that perennial irritant, the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister’s Bill (or whatever its 
name may be in Hansard), which had 
completed one of its customary cycles 
and come up again for discussion. That 
party feeling ran high need not be 
said; and as of old the wilder radical 
elements were the measure’s chief sup- 
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porters. ‘“‘Now is the time,” cried one 
ebullient (and newly-elected) member, 
“to throw off foyiver the tyranny of the 
Saxon over-lord and absentee, and res- 
cue the widows and orphans from the 
heel of the opprissor;” but he was 
sharply checked by a colleague, who 
pointed out that the Bill was framed 
in the widowers’ rather than the wid- 
ows’ interests. Another supporter as- 
serted the futility of their efforts in a 
well-known sub-species of English. 
What was the use of their passing the 
Bill, he asked: “Bimeby comes along 
ol’ Brer Bishop an’ ol’ Brers Duke and 
Marquess, in Upper Hen-Roost, an’ 
stomp dey ol’ foots on it befo’ it done 
get time to be Law,” a sally received 
with shouts of laughter and some 
hisses by the legislative host. Yet an- 
other member, perhaps by reason of his 
nationality, addressed them in Anglo- 
Teutonic. “If dose erodic zizter-in-law 
lofers,” he said, “would only zubbort 
a Pill for zuch marriages in ze life- 
dime off all bardies, as among our goot 
old vriends ze Hebrew Badriarchs, ze 
Durks, and ze Mormons, it would 
safe dese violend beriodical gommo- 
tions;” but his arguments were cut 
short by a commotion of a physical 
kind which immediately demanded the 
presence of the Serjeant-at-Arms and 
a large body of police. 

In the chief theatres we found popu- 
lar opinion divided on the question of 
dialect, and novelties of jargon that 
were greeted with cheers in one house 
hissed in another, The same divergen- 
cies of view of course existed in the 
clubs; the more academic, as might be 
expected, favored the older use, but 
the militant ones, including of course 
those of the two popular Services, 
warmly espoused the less rigid forms 
of diction. The effect of the new move- 
ment on public worship I could hardly 
be expected to judge of until Sunday; 
one night, however, we heard a congre- 
gation of an untrammelled religious 
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body singing the refrain of a negro 
melody from the American South, 


Get on board, po’ sinner, 
Deys room fo’ many a mo’! 


with an energy as new to me as it 
was surprising. It may be surmised 
that I looked forward with interest to 
meeting those upper ranks of society 
whose attitude towards new move- 
ments is by some imagined to be neces- 
sary to their success. At the few 
West End houses, however, which we 
visited on the second day (one proving 
insufficient for our purpose), the 
changes were less marked than in the 
more popular gatherings. Slang, as my 
friend had formerly reminded me, al- 
ways came natural to these chartered 
barbarians; and the only difference now 
was that they used dialect, which may 
be called its first cousin, rather more 
copiously. Everything by turns they 
are nothing long, and I observed that a 
piquant form of Japo-Americanese was 
just then current with the younger 
generation. 

At the end of our survey, as he called 
it, my friend again urged the claims of 
his society, the Anti-Dialect League. 
We were in the smoking-room of his 
elegant and exclusive club. 

“You have now seen for yourself 
some of the ravages of the new folly,” 
he said earnestly, “of this unlicensed 
gibberish to which those in authority 
weakly lend their suppert. You have 
witnessed its scandalous results in our 
halls of public procedure, especially 
that disgraceful affair in the House.” 

“Yes, my dear Basil,” I assented, 
somewhat irritably; “it’s all very shock- 
ing, but at the same time it’s rather 
amusing, and—” 

“But,” he cried, aghast at my con- 
tinued indifference, “think of Shake- 
Speare, Milton, Matthew Arnold, and 
our priceless inheritance of undefiled 
English! What chance has real genius 
with these low jargons foisted upon us 
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by irresponsible novelists, who as a 
fact mostly spin them out of their own 
‘brains and palm them off as studies in 
the speech of the people—genius, I say, 
which seeks the most refined and subtle 
medium for its true expression?” 

Then I seemd to perceive the real 
cause of all this woe. His own deli- 
cate productions, consisting mainly of 
detached moral aphorisms, such as 
“Virtue is the least picturesque of our 
vices,” ““‘We are sincere from the mere 
ennui of deceit,” and “Benevolence is 
the last refuge of the spiteful” (to give 
the few examples I can recall), stood no 
chance against the modern popular 
flood. It appeared, therefore, that my 
own interests might clash with his. I 
ought to mention that, throughout my 
long sub-arctic sojourn, I had been 
gathering materials for a psychological 
epic dealing with primitive passion and 
action (having made special studies of 
the local Indians, half-breeds, squaws, 
and papooses, with that end in view), 
and one reason for my return had been 
a desire to see whether the new lan- 
guage, Professor Burginson’s vaunted 
Volapuk, would do for its composition; 
So I could hardly join the opposition 
League without further thought. 

“I must consider the matter,” I said, 
perhaps not quite ingenuously, for I 
meant to consult the Professor himself. 
Also I wanted to have another talk 
with Maud Chevasse. 

The founder of the English Volapuk 
Society, for as such he is now best 
known, received me literally with open 
arms. He is a man of leonine presence, 
and a strong resemblance to the late 
Victor Hugo. 

“It ‘as come, ma fren’! he cried 
rapturously, as I struggled from his 
embrace. “I told ye ten years agone 
that it would be upon us, an’ now me 
prophecy ‘as matherialized in fact.” 
He had, I observed, put his principles 
into practice, and spoke half-a-dozen 
dialects in the same breath. To be 
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sure it might have been intended for 
a joke; my friend’s jokes were always 
on the serious side. 

“Yes, my dear Professor,” I answered 
with a laugh, as I pulled down my 
necktie; “it’s here with a vengeance.” 

“No longer,” he went on, with the 
old familiar sweep of his right hand, 
which this time brought down a pen- 
rack, “no longer will the creative 
genius of the Race feel itself cramped 
by an outworn diction. Gadzooks, no! 
I guess this ’ere new English Volapuk 
will afford an unmatched medium for 
any number of future Chaucers, Spen- 
sers, and Shakespeare-Bacons. Yes, 
Brer Jolliffe [my name, if I have not 
given it before], w’en dis yer hash 0’ 
dialect done get hisself mixed up, ’e’s 
gwine ter constitute the richest means 
of verbal expression ever known to 
man. How that will be nize, doan you 
thing?” he added, shooting off into 
Anglo-Japanese. 

“Then the present Babel,—pardon 
me, dear Professor, this opulent mass 
of speech-elements,” I said, “is not 
really the new language, but merely 
represents the ingredients, so to 
speak?” 

“Ingrejents is good,” he chuckled, I 
thought a little fatuously. “Yes, that’s 
it; it’s only the protoplasm, the basis 
of the mixture, and it won’t be real 
Volapuk until it’s had time to crystal- 
lize.” 

“And that may be long?’ I ventured 
cautiously. It was clear that, if it took 
for ever to get into practical shape, it 
would hardly suit my purpose, human 
life being at best a span. 

The Professor rose and paced the 
room with majestic strides. “Time is 
merely a relative measure,” he said 
gravely, lapsing into the English of his 
earlier days, “and in a vast movement 
like this need not be considered. What 
are five hundred years, even a thou- 
sand, when the intellectual future of 
the planet is at stake? No: our duty 
is tc lay the foundatio.a, as our story- 
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tellers are helping us, royally helping 
us, to do. Unwittingly, perhaps not al- 
ways from disinterested motives (mo- 
tives are usually mixed), such writers 
as [here he named half-a-dozen lead- 
ing novelists of that day], who have 
brought the language of the slums and 
the Antipodes into our very drawing- 
rooms, have done the Cause more good 
than all the philologists living. You'll 
help us, of course, with your studies 
among the red-skins; everything counts. 
And you’ll join the Society,—only five 
guineas?” and he pushed a blank form 
and an inkstand towards me. 

“I must think it over,” I said, feeling 
like a double-faced impostor. Then I 
went to see Maud. 

She had just finished her butter-mak- 
ing lesson (the class included a duchess, 
a baroness, and the daughter of an 
American millionaire), and came out to 
meet me with shining eyes,—they are 
fine eyes, of a softly-shadowed blue, 
like the sea in some of its more dreamy 
moods. I told her all about my Iliad 
of the ice-bound North, and the pain- 
ful dilemma I was in, for both the 
Professor and Basil were my old 
friends. She was thoughtful for a mo- 
ment; then, 

“Dear Peveril,” said she, “don’t join 
either Society; they’re both, I think, 
rather silly. And why not write your 
epic in English? People are getting 
bored with dialect; it takes such a time 
to understand and gives them the head- 
ache. But I do not really believe the 
language matters; people want new 
thoughts and feelings; they want to 
have new things happen, or else the 
old things happen in a new way. And 
I believe they would like to be made 
happy. I wish authors knew more 
about life, and love, and sunshine, and 
flowers, and little children, and the art 
of absurd and entire joyfulness. Then 
again, do please write it in prose,—l 
believe there are prose epics—or nobody 
in the world will ever read it.” 

And I wisely did so. 

Peveril Jolliffe. 
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THE CUCKOO. 


No one of our migratory birds is 
more eagerly awaited or more gladly 
hailed than that reprobate, the cuckoo. 
Spring, to many of ug the most delight- 
ful season of the year, lacks something 
of its fulness until his note is heard 
far and near over the country side. 
Hearing his voice as we do when the 
very air is full of hope and promise, 
and often for the first time on one of 
those balmy mornings that make us 
fee] that spring has now come indeed, 
we may perhaps be forgiven if we for- 
get what his arrival means for scores 
of innocent birds, and selfishly associ- 
ate it with our own pleasurable feel- 
ings and anticipations. 

An old legend has it that at one time 
the cuckoo was an industrious nest- 
builder, so closely devoted to the af- 
fairs of this world that he (or she) 


impiously failed to observe as days of 
religious rest the Festivals of Our 


Lady, and thus fell under a curse 
which for ever denies the domestic joys 
too eagerly sought. Shakespeare was 
not forgetful of the truth in— 


The cuckoo, then, on every tree - 
Mocks married men, for thus sings he, 
Cuckoo! 


Cuckoo! cuckoo! O word of fear 
Unpleasing to a married ear. 


Most people nowadays in the enjoy- 
ment of cuckoo-time ignore the taint 
attached to cuckoo morality. 

The familiar rhyme 


In April come he will, 

In May he sings all day, 

In June he changes his tune, 
In July he prepares to fly, 
In August go he must, 


is a succinct and faithful account of 
the less nefarious side of the cuckoo’s 
character, and charitably makes no ref- 
erence to the dark spots. “He changes 


his tune” is a decided euphemism. In 
April and May the call is, of course, 
the familiar “cuck-oo,” though the male 
bird utters at times in addition a sort 
of bubbling chuckle, while the female 
has a cry that may be expressed “kwoo- 
oo-woo.” In June, however, “cuck- 
cuck-oo” and “cuck-00-00” are heard, 
and the voice sounds cracked. This 
voice change is not peculiar to the 
cuckoo; to a certain extent it can be 
detected in all song-birds as the season 
advances, most of all perhaps in the 
nightingale, whose liquid notes give 
place to a deep guttural curse when 
family cares press hard upon him. 1 
have heard of a well-known ornitholo- 
gist who maintained that he could tell 
by the song of many birds what the 
then existing state of domestic affairs 
might be: a particular cadence indica- 
ted nest-building, a slight modulation 
the completion of the nest, this varia- 
tion the full number of eggs, that, the 
eggs “hard-set,” and so on. Challenged 
by a friend with whom he was walking 
through a spinney as to the precise sig- 
nificance of the song of a certain wood- 
wren, he replied “that bird has finished 
its nest, but as yet there are no eggs 
in it,” and, sure enough, they found 
the nest exactly as he had foretold. 
The cuckoo’s note, even at its best 
and clearest, gains much by being 
heard from a distance; at close quarters 
it has an undeniable coarseness and an 
aggressive bullying tone. To us the 
sound has a pleasing air of abandon 
and irresponsibility; te a host of little 
birds it is the premonitory knell of dis- 
appointed hopes and murdered chil- 
dren. Can it be that they are in any 
sense aware of the wreck of all their 
home that so surely follows the visit 
of a cuckoo? What is the meaning of 
the angry crowd that may sometimes 
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be seen mobbing a cuckoo? Is he or 
she mistaken for a hawk and, if so, 
to what advantage? In the silent war- 
fare of Nature one feels that every 
organ, every color, every attitude and 
shape of each living creature is at some 
moments of vital importance—why then 
the hawk-like appearance of the 
cuckoo? I have heard it said that the 
male and female cuckoo work in pairs, 
and that while Mr. Cuckoo plays the 
hawk by way of creating a diversion, 
Mrs. C. avails herself of the opportu- 
nity: an ingenious and I will not say 
an impossible theory, but unsupported 
by evidence in fact. 

The cuckoo-habit is by no means un- 
known among other animals. There 
are some three dozen or more species 
of British bees which place their eggs 
in the cells laboriously excavated by 
their more industrious relatives. Now 
it is a very remarkable circumstance 
that the majority of these cuckoo-bees 
are either in shape or coloring, and 
commonly in both, of a formidable ap- 
pearance. About two dozen are colored 
like wasps, most of the others are con- 
spicuously marked with black and 
white, and many possess so finely ta- 
pering a tail that any one would credit 
them with exceptional stinging power. 
It can hardly be a mere coincidence 
that cuckoo-birds and cuckoo-bees 
should .both alike assume a more or 
less terrifying aspect. The facts lead 
me to the conclusion that in both cases 
the appearance is for the sake of in- 
spiring awe and respect into the 
would-be enemies of the comparatively 
defenceless cuckoos, rather than of in- 
timidating their victims. It is worth 
noting that it is the dangerous spar- 
row-hawk rather than the comparative- 
ly weak kestrel that is imitated in the 
cuckoo’s plumage. 

In spite of a general knowledge of 
the ways of the cuckoo, we are pro- 
foundly ignorant on many most inter- 
esting points connected with him. 


The Cuckoo. 


Everyone knows that the cuckoo puts 
her egg into the nest of another bird 
and assigns the honors of incubation 
and rearing of offspring to the little 
foster-parents. I use the word “puts” 
advisedly; she does not lay her egg in 
the nest, but on the ground, and then 
picking it up in her beak places it in 
the nest. This act has been observed 
by many persons, and it seems prob- 
able that the cuckoo first marks down 
a nest and then lays an egg on the 
ground close at hand—she does not go 
flying about the country with the egg 
in her mouth seeking whom she may 
defraud. 

A friend of mine saw a cuckoo alight 
upon a roadway near some ivy-clad 
buildings, lay an egg, pick it up in her 
beak, and at once place it in a wag- 
tail’s nest in the ivy. At least two 
well-authenticated instances are known 
of the bird placing her egg in a newly- 
finished nest which at the time did not 
contain any eggs of the lawful owner; 
while there is abundant evidence to 
show that frequently the cuckoo re- 
moves an egg to make room, as it were, 
for her own. Dr. Rey, of Leipzig, a 
most indefatigable observer and the 
greatest authority on the habits of the 
bird, has repeatedly found that after 
the insertion of the cuckoo’s egg the 
number of those of the foster parent 
is reduced by one or two. Mr. J. H. 
Gurney, in a paper read before the 
Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ So- 
ciety, mentions several similar  in- 
stances of which we may quote the 
following. “A few years ago, Colonel 
Butler found a greenfinch’s nest in his 
garden with one egg in it, which he 
marked with a pencil. A day or two 
afterwards the nest contained a cuck- 
oo’s egg, and the marked greenfinch’'s 
egg was picked up on a path at a con- 
siderable distance from the nest, pre- 
sumably, one might almost say certain- 
ly, dropped there by the cuckoo.” 

If the legitimate owners of the nest 
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are at home when the cuckoo pays her 
call they strenuously resist the intru- 
der, and sometimes, we may hope, with 
success, for the strange egg has now 
and again been found abandoned or 
broken on the ground near the nest. 
At any rate, the discovery of numer- 
ous breast-feathers from the cuckoo, 
scattered round the desecrated home, 
is eloquent testimony to a valiant but, 
alas! vain defence. 

There is a popular belief that the 
cuckoo’s egg simulates the appearance 
of the foster parent, so as to escape 
detection. In many cases, it is true, 
there is a resemblance both in color 
and in markings that is simply marvel- 
lous, and seems almost to demand de- 
liberate choice by an artistically trained 
intelligence, or a power of producing 
any given color or pattern to order on 
seeing what was required. Needless to 
say, both of these suggestions are ri- 
diculously absurd and unworthy of 
serious consideration. 

It is, however, beyond contradiction 
that color-matching occurs so fre- 
quently as to render mere coincidence 
an impossible explanation. Recently I 
examined nearly three hundred speci- 
mens of cuckoos’ eggs, comparing them 
with the eggs of the clutch in which 
they had been found, and in 51 per 
cent. there was a very fair resem- 
hlance, sufficiently close to prevent the 
intruding egg from being conspicuous, 
while 13 per cent. matched their re- 
spective clutches to a nicety. No rea- 
sonable being can maintain that so 
many cases are due to mere chance 
coincidences. It has been suggested 
that abnormal eggs are often wrongly 
attributed to cuckoos; perhaps this may 
be so occasionally, but the texture and 
greater thickness of the shell will, as 
a rule, enable one to identify the cuck- 
0o’s egg in cases of doubt, and if the 
egg when taken be at all far advanced 
in incubation the young bird may be 
extracted without very serious injury 
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to the egg-shell, and then the curious 
conformation of the cuckoo’s foot, two 
toes in front and two behind, will at 
once settle the matter, woodpeckers 
being the only other British birds that 
possess “‘zygodactyle” feet, as the orni- 
thologists term it. I am not aware of 
“abnormal” eggs being found with any 
frequency in the nests of birds other 
than those which are undoubtedly pat- 
ronized by the cuckoo, and why liabil- 
ity to cuckoo favor should induce “ab- 
normality” I fail to see, and hence feel 
pretty sure that the great majority of 
reputed cuckoos’ eggs are such in fact. 
The range of color and of marking is 
quite extraordinary; some eggs are 
whitish with fine black specks, others 
dull grey and mottled with brown, or 
even red, spots; others, again, are per- 
fectly blue, or blue with a few freckles. 
This being so, it is evident that great 
possibilities are open to the cuckoo in 
making a good match; at the same 
time, it is impossible to credit the bird 
with conscious and deliberate selection. 
How then are we to account for the 
prevalence of successful simulation? 
Cuckoos’ eggs have been found in the 
nests of over a hundred different spe- 
cies of birds, even in that of the wren, 
and, still more appalling, of the fire- 
crested wren—one shudders at the 
thought of a pair of these feathered 
mites laboring to supply the voracious 
appetite of their gigantic foster-child! 
The most commonly selected nests, in 
England at any rate, are those of the 
meadow-pipit (why this so frequently, 
and the skylark, of very similar habits, 
so seldom?), tree-pipit, hedge-sparrow, 
robin, wagtail, and reed warbler. Color- 
matching is achieved with great fre- 
quency among the pipits, and it is note- 
worthy that the eggs of the pipits 
themselves are remarkably variable in 
coloring, so that more or less success- 
ful matching is rendered comparatively 
easy. On the Continent, the butcher 
bird, whose eggs are also very vari- 
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able, is often honored with the cuckoo’s 
attentions, and again the color-match- 
-ing is, as a rule, excellent. With wag- 
tails again admirable counterfeits are 
commonly found, and here the eggs are 
very constant in type, and the close 
imitation compels wonder; this is even 
more striking in the case of the Conti- 
nental Orphean warbler, which lays an 
egg of very distinct appearance, but 
this is nevertheless accurately copied 
in the cuckoo’s egg. Hedge-sparrows’ 
eggs, on the other hand, are hadly ever 
imitated: the cuckoo’s egg is glaringly 
conspicuous among the pale blue 
shells. So far, however, as I have ob- 
served, blue eggs of the cuckoo are 
always placed in the nests of birds 
which themselves lay blue. Are we 
then to consider that birds whose eggs 
are as a rule accurately copied by the 
cuckoo are extremely particular and re- 
sent the addition of a strange egg to 
their own, while others are indifferent, 
or perhaps stupid? Our actual knowl- 
edge hereon is very scanty. We do not 
know whether, say, wagtails as arule 
turn out from the nest an egg differing 
in appearance from their own, or per- 
haps forsake the violated home; nor do 
we know whether the presence of a 
conspicuous alien may involve the 
whole clutch in a common ruin by re- 
vealing all to the sharp eyes of a hun- 
gry foe. . 

It is possible, indeed probable, that 
some birds are more tolerant than 
others; mischievous persons have ere 
now interchanged eggs of different spe- 
cies in numbers of nests, working end- 
less confusion in the avian nurseries, 
to the complete satisfaction, however, 
of the nurses. Many a bird’s-nesting 
boy has given a stone for an egg, and 
apparently allayed all suspicion; while 
only the other day there came to my 
notice a coot happily engaged in sitting 
on six of her own eggs and two of a 
moorhen. Domesticated “broody” hens 
will, of course, “sit” on anything or 
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nothing. On the other hand, a black- 
bird, to whom a thrush’s egg had been 
given, deserted her nest at once, but 
the more tolerant thrush with whom a 
fair exchange had been made sat on, 
all unconcerned, and hatched the young 
blackbird with her own young—only, 
alas! to fali victims to a marauding cat. 
Again, a cuckoo’s egg was one morning 
found in the unfinished nest of a lin- 
net, which had been under observation 
while building. The suspicious linnet 
thereupon suspended operations for 
several days, and was thought to have 
forsaken her nest. Accordingly, the 
egg was “collected.” Next day the lin- 
net returned, lined her nest, and in due 
course laid her clutch of eggs. 

The facts compel the belief that there 
is at work some selective principle 
tending to bring the cuckoos’ eggs in 
course of time into color correspond- 
ence with those of their dupes, at all 
events in some species. It is, more- 
over, very significant that cuckoos’ 
eggs found in the nests of wrens never 
simulate the appearance of the wren’s 
egg: in the deep-domed nest with its 
small round entrance all is dark, and 
the color of the egg immaterial, for the 
wren probably never sees even her own 
eggs, and so long as the cuckoo’s egg 
is not uncommonly large the wren re- 
mains unaware of the intrusion. 

Instinct at times is very literally 
blind, even the maternal instinct that 
one fondly hopes will do all that is 
best for the child. A few summers ago 
a mudwasp built the cradle for her 
firstborn on my window ledge, flying 
to and fro with successive burdens of 
mud until the cell was nearly complete. 
She then, with praiseworthy diligence 
and forethought, collected a score or 
more of nice, juicy, green caterpillars 
from the rose trees, and packed them, 
paralyzed but living, into the larder- 
cradle. All being now duly provided 
for the welfare of her offspring, she 
laid a single egg in the midst of plenty 
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—the very lap of luxury from a mag- 
got’s point of view—and sealed the 
open end. Knowing that she would 
begin a second cell touching the first, 
I at once broke open the door of the 
completed house, and placed all the 
caterpillars and the solitary egg on the 
window ledge. The wrath and con- 
sternation of the returning mother 
were a sight to behold, but, not to be 
beaten, she seized the caterpillars one 
by one and stuffed them back again, 
pushing them in with her flat head 
swinging like an animated battering- 
ram on her six tiny feet; then she re- 
paired the damage, but her precious egg 
she left outside in the cold. She knew 
it not, and how should she? She had 
never beheld it. Her maternal instincts 
were satisfied, and blind to their best 
interests; but her intelligence was such 
that knowing she had put one egg in 
the cell she did not lay another—the 
larder was not stocked for two. 

It is likely enough that, in the same 
way, the love of birds for their eggs is 
often blind. There comes a time in the 
breeding season when the instinct to 
“sit” is overpowering, and if there be 
but something “eggy” to sit on, “sit” 
the hen bird will, be the something its 
own egg, or one of earthenware, or of 
cuckoo. It is thus conceivable that an 
ill-matching egg might at the beginning 
of the egg-laying period of a fastidi- 
ous foster-parent cause desertion or be 
rejected, while later on, when the “‘sit- 
ting” instinct is strong, an equally con- 
spicuous egg might be tolerated. Suc- 
cessful simulations would then hatch 
out early, and have a better chance of 
dealing destruction to the unhatched 
eggs of the fosterers, or their weak, 
newly hatched young; whereas if the 
cuckoo’s egg hatched last of the clutch, 
the young cuckoo might have too heavy 
a task and fail to get his necessary 
monopoly of supplies. 

The size, especially the width, of the 
cuckoo’s egg is an important consider- 
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ation in its fate. A very wide egg 
would project above the rest in the 
nest, and might cause discomfort to 
the sitting-bird. It is remarkable that 
while the eggs of such birds as have 
been examined vary far less in breadth 
than in length, the egg of the cuckoo 
is more variable in breadth than that 
of any other species, probably in ac- 
cordance with the diverse sizes of the 
eggs of the various foster parents. 
Perhaps the most striking feature is 
the extraordinary smallness of the 
cuckoo’s egg; although the bird itself 
is more than double the length of a 
house-sparrow, its egg is hardly larger 
than that of the one bird that richly 
deserves extermination. 

It was long ago suggested by that 
doyen of English ornitbologists, Profes- 
sor Alfred Newton, that there are races 
of cuckoos, one race having been 
evolved as the successful patron of one 
species of foster-parent, another of an- 
other. If this be so we might expect 
there to be some sign of kinship among 
the cuckoos’ eggs found in wagtails’ 
nests, and again among those found in 
hedge-sparrows’, and so on. Using size 
as a test of blood-relation, it has been 
ascertained that differences do exist 
marking out tree-pipit-cuckoos, mead- 
ow-pipit-cuckoos, hedge-sparrow-cuck- 
oos, and wren-cuckoos into distinct 
sets, and in the case of the last the 
difference is notably such as to cause 
the egg, which is remarkably small 
even for a cuckoo’s, to approximate 
more closely to the size of the wren’s 
egg. Hence it is highly probable that 
there are certain races of cuckoos 
whose members being closely related 
lay eggs of somewhat similar dimen- 
sions, and in the main confine their 
attentions each to its own particular 
variety of foster-parent. Individual 
birds, recognizable perhaps by some 
peculiarity of voice or plumage, are 
known to return with unerring accu- 
racy to the same spot year after year, 
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nor is it improbable that such of the 
young as survive the perils of migra- 
tion will resort to the place where they 
were reared, and inherit their mother’s 
partiality for the nests of some one 
species of fosterer, and also more or 
less of her type and coloration of egg; 
the males too, young and old, would 
probably return to their old haunts, 
and thus family groups of cuckoos 
would tend to segregate themselves. 
But an ounce of fact is better than 
pounds of theory. In the neighborhood 
of Leipzig no tess than seventy nests 
containing cuckoos’ eggs were found in 
one season, and fifty-eight of these 
were red-backed shrikes’. In any given 
locality, then, the majority of cuckoos 
may prefer some one particular species 
for foster-parent, and so the odds be in 
favor of male and female individuals 
of like rearing and pedigree mating to- 
gether. The isolation of race from race 
is not perfect, as is evident from the 
faulty matching of many eggs. This 
may perhaps be accounted for by oc- 
easional matings between birds of un- 
like foster-parentage, and the inheri- 
tance by their off-spring of a mixture 
of preferences which cancel one an- 
other, and result in impartiality; or at 
times by stress of circumstances if the 
cuckoo have difficulty in finding the 
nest of the species she prefers. Dr. 
Rey’s observations are here of great 
interest. Out of upwards of 400 cuck- 
oos’ eggs examined by him about 30 
per cent. closely imitated the eggs of 
the fosterers; 27144 per cent. resembled 
those of species freely patronized by 
cuckoos, but did not resemble those of 
the actual bird to whom they were en- 
trusted; 35 per cent. were of a ‘“‘mixed” 
type, that is to say, more or less com- 
bined the color and markings of eggs 
of two foster species; while 7% per 
cent. bore no relation in color to the 
eggs of any other birds. According to 
this naturalist, and there is little doubt 
that he is correct, each cuckoo prefers 
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and year after year adheres to the 
nests of some one particular species of 
foster-parent, and will do all she can 
to find such nests for each of her eggs; 
at length the physiological moment ar- 
rives when the egg must be laid, and 
if the favorite nest be not forthcoming 
—well, she just pops it into the first 
she finds! 

The period of egg-laying is unusually 
prolonged in the cuckoo, extending over 
several weeks, and it seems that as a 
rule one egg is laid on each alternate 
day, about a score being produced in 
the course of the season. 

There is reason to hope that all pa- 
rental affection has not died out of the 
race. A few instances are on record 
of the hen bird remaining in the neigh- 
pborhood of a nest in which she had 
placed an egg, and appearing to take 
some interest in its fate; while Mr. 
Norgate has noticed that those reed- 
warblers’ nests which contain cuckoos’ 
eggs have sometimes cuckoos’ feathers 
woven into the outside and bottom of 
the nests. Does the cuckoo sometimes 
help in nest-building, or does the reed- 
warbler take toll off the breast of the 
unwelcome visitor? 

The majority of the eggs hatch in 
the month of June, and then is enacted 
the final scene of horror. The hideous 
young cuckoo just emerged from the 
shell, with eyes as yet unopened, sets 
himself in most deliberate and uncanny 
fashion to oust the rightful occupants 
of the nest. The history of all para- 
sites forms a perplexing chapter in the 
economy of the universe, but this sur- 
passes all in its base ingratitude and 
heartless cruelty. Provided with a 
special depression in the back by that 
careful and merciless Nature, this cal- 
low bird works with head and wings 
to get his comrades into the saddle 
thus prepared; the legs, stalwart out of 
all proportion in so young an animal, 
are straddled out, the claws grip with 
firm determination the soft lining of 
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the sides of the nest, the beak is thrust 
against the floor, the wings wide out- 
stretched lest the victim roli sideways 
back into the nest. Tense in every 
muscle, the little alien heaves with all 
its puny might, and one by one the help- 
less fledglings or the unhatched eggs 
are hoisted over the edge, to perish of 
cold and starvation. To the onlooker 
the whole performance is positively 
repulsive, so deliberately does the blind 
little creature set about its cruel task, 
so admirably adapted is it for the per- 
formance of its fell purpose. To me, 
at any rate, it is no small satisfaetion 
that now and again two cuckoos are 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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hatched in the same nest, and in the 
tug-of-war that then ensues one Greek 
at least meets his superior. 

We have been saying some hard 
things about cuckoos; let us give them 
their due and part as friends. They 
play a most useful part in agricultural 
matters by eating with relish large 
caterpillars bristling with hairs that 
baffie the more tender palates of our 
other insectivorous birds. So diligent 
are they in this useful pursuit that, till 
Huxley set the dispute at rest, they 
were by some zoologists credited with 
possessing a fur-lined stomach! 

Oswald H. Latter. 





LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER.* 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s latest novel 
is, to all intents and purposes, the 
story of Mile. de Lespinasse translated 
into circumstances ostensibly English. 
Ostensibly, we say, because, despite 
the change of names and places, we 
are conscious that the world depicted 
here is not, and never was, that of 
English society, but remains funda- 
mentally French, It is the world of 
the salon, an institution which, as Mrs. 
Ward herself confesses, has never 
properly taken root on English soil; 
just as, by a quotation from one of 
Mile. de Lespinasse’s letters at a criti- 
cal point of the story, she acknowl- 
edges the foreign derivation of her 
principal character. Julie le Breton is 
Julie de Lespinasse, the natural 
daughter of a great lady, the Comtesse 
d’Albon or Lady Rose Delaney. Left 
almost penniless after her mother’s 
death, she enters society, under a bond 
of silence, as the companion of another 
great lady, Madame du Deffand or 
Lady Henry Delafield. By sheer force 


* “Lady Rose’s Daughter.” By Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


of character and social gift she be 
comes the centre of all that is brilliant 
and distinguished in the capital, eclips- 
ing her indignant patroness, and ends 
by bringing upon her head explosion 
and dismissal. The question is, Which 
way will society go? Which will pre- 
vail, the charm of an engaging but 
ambiguous personality, or the old hab- 
its of family connection, rank, and re- 
spectability? This, in any case, would 
be an interesting situation; in the orig- 
inal, owing to the greatness of the 
characters concerned, Turgot and D’Al- 
embert (the former is represented by 
Montresor in the copy), it is a great 
situation. We have to ask, What is 
the effect of it as reproduced in Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s book? The answer 
is not doubtful. On the one hand, Mrs. 
Ward’s fiction gains immensely by it; 
on the other, the reality itself almost 
equally suffers. After a_ series of 
works whose interest was, in truth, 
somewhat factitious and topical, turn- 
ing upon a religious, political, or social 
question of the day, it is a sheer ar- 
tistic advantage to Mrs. Ward to light 
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upon a subject of wide generality, af- 
fording scope for a disinterested study 
of human character and passion; to 
find ready to hand, to rest firmly upon, 
a set of facts easily and naturally com- 
plicated, brimming with fulness and 
life. The reality communicates so 
much of its own virtue and power to 
Mrs. Ward’s book as undoubtedly to 
raise it, in comparison with her own 
previous efforts—at any rate, the more 
recent ones—to a very high rank. But 
as compared with the reality itself, 
Mrs. Ward’s success is far from com- 
plete; and complete success, to say no 
more, was here imperative. It is es- 
sential to one limb of the situation that 
we should feel Julie le Breton to be a 
creature of extraordinary charm. But 
of this charm, in spite of many pro- 
testations, Mrs. Ward fails to convince 
us, Her character is equivocal through- 
out. She is certainly clever—she is 
perhaps beautiful (this is never made 
quite clear); but she intrigues, she tells 
lies, she permits herself to love her 
girlish cousin’s fiancé—in a word, she 
is not too straight. Besides, she has fits 
of morbid emotion, and is nearly al- 
The Athenaeum. 
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ways under the shadow of physical 
exhaustion. Even with these disadvan- 
tages a character may possibly be in- 
vested with charm; but Mrs. Ward has 
not discovered the secret. No; Julie 
de Lespinasse was not like that. Nor 
does the character of Jacob Delafield 
satisfy us, Wither he is beyond our 
depth, or he is really confused and un- 
real. Lady Henry is much better. But 
it is with the minor characters—Sir 
Wilfrid Bury, Lord Lackington, the 
Duke and Duchess of Crowborough 
(the latter especially)—that Mrs. Ward 
succeeds the best, and they are not so 
vital to the main situation. Mrs. Ward 
has a saving sense of humor, and no 
more. We wish it were a little more 
positive. We wish that these dukes 
and duchesses, lords and ladies, min- 
isters and diplomatists, were just a 
shade less reverently treated. One 
more remark: Mrs. Ward does not 
know how to finish a book neatly; and 
in “Lady Rose’s Daughter” the end is 
too much taken up with physical ail- 
ments, a subject which is often har- 
rowing without being truly and poeti- 
eally affecting. 
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It seems to be the rule that memo- 
rial subscriptions to dead authors, even 
those who in their lifetime have en- 
joyed wide popularity, grow but slow- 
ly. The memorial fund to Sir Walter 
Besant is no exception. At last ac- 
counts it amounted to only $1600. 

! 

A volume which is likely to attract 
wide attention is that which Minnie 
Gresham Machen is publishing through 
the Macmillan Company, giving the 
results of her study of Browning’s use 
of the Bible, under the title “The 


Bible in Browning.” As most lovers 
of Browning know, the Scriptures ex- 
ercised an important and continuous 
influence upon the poet’s mind and 
were frequently quoted directly or in- 
directly. In the “Ring and the Book,” 
for example, Miss Machen finds about 
five hundred Scriptural allusions. 
\ 
In Mr. William Eleroy Curtis’s ac- 
count of the “True Abraham Lincoln” 
published py the Lippincotts, there is 
a pleasing story of the President’s at- 
titude toward Secretaries Seward and 
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Chase. The two secretaries were at 
swords’ points and each wished to 
drive out the other from the cabinet. 
Lincoln wanted to retain both, and 
finally he hit upon a plan to secure the 
written resignations of both, which he 
put away in a pigeon hole for indefinite 
consideration, remarking: “Now I can 
ride. I have got a pumpkin in each 
end of my bag.” 


The “Fort Frayne” of an earlier story 
is the scene of Gen. Charles King’s 
novel, “A Daughter of the Sioux,” 
which the Hobart Company publish. 
After a chapter or two the complacent 
reader feels that the title has betrayed 
the secret of the plot, but he finds later 
that his author is still too clever for 
him. The story is readable from cover 
to cover, full of stirring, outdoor inci- 
dent, and in refreshing contrast to 
those annals of introspection which the 
presses are turning out so plentifully. 
General King does not write for the 
philanthropists, and not all of them 
will be pleased at his making his vil- 
lain an Indian from the Carlisle 
School; but his views are those of a 
practical frontiersman and they are 
presented with great spirit. 


To the thorough mastery of his sub- 
ject, and the ingenuity in weaving his 
plots, which have already given Mr. 
B. K. Bensen’s stories of the Civil War 
so wide a popularity, he adds, in his 
latest volume, an unsuspected power 


of character drawing. “Old Squire,” 
the negro whose attachment to his 
young master carries him into the ad- 
ventures of Stuart’s dashing cavalry- 
men and Mosby’s raiders, is a genuine 
study from life, quaint, lovable, and, 
at the last, heroic. The twin Morgans, 
whose baffling resemblance formed the 
mystery of “Bayard’s Conrier,” re-ap- 
pear, and this volume serves as a se- 
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quel to that, though each is complete 
in itself. The many readers who have 
a welcome always ready for Mr. Ben- 
son’s books, will find their expectations 
more than met by this one. The Mac- 
millan Co. 


The Arthur H. Clark Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has undertaken an 
enterprise, the importance of which 
cannot fail to be recognized by all stu- 
dents of history, in the publication of 
a series of volumes relating to the his- 
tory of the Philippine Islands from 
1493 to 1803. The work, the materials 
for which are selected from a vast 
mass of printed works and unpublished 
‘manuscripts, will contain the narra- 
tives of explorations by early naviga- 
tors, descriptions of the islands, and 
records of the Catholic missions, as re- 
lated in contemporaneous books and 
manuscripts, showing the political, 
economic, commercial, and religious 
condition of the islands from their 
earliest relations with European na- 
tions to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The documents are edited 
and annotated by Emma Helen Blair 
and James Alexander Robertson, with 
a historical introduction and addition- 
al notes by Edward Gaylord Bourne. 
The work is published by subscription 
in an edition limited to one thousand 
copies. It is attractively printed and 
bound, ard is furnished with maps, 
portraits and other illustrations. The 
first volume covers the period from 
1493 to 1529 and among the documents 
reproduced in it are those regarding 
the line of demarcation, and those re- 
lating to the life and voyage of Ferned 
de Nagalhaes. The work will put at 
the disposal Of American readers an 
immense amount of authoritative in- 
formation which hitherto has been in- 
accessible. 





Beyond,—Zigeunerlied. 


BEYOND. 
I 


There is a Land,—beyond these scenes 
of strife 
And clamoring tongues and wars 
that never cease,— 
Where, in the calm of the Serener 
Life, 
No thought of discord mars the per- 
fect peace. 


II 


There is a Life,—beyond this vale of 
tears 
And aching hearts, that yearn and 
yearn in vain,— 
Where Death’s dread Empire passes, 
and sad fears 
No longer cloud the anxious soul 
with pain. 


III 


So we will wait, in patience and in 
hope, 
Until the veil be lifted, and we see,— 
Where eyes no longer strain, nor 
senses grope,— 
The meaning of Life’s sad sweet 
mystery! 
A. Frewen Aylward. 
Good Words. 


DOWN BY ROTHER RIVER. 

Down by Rother river, how the plovers 
dip and cry, 

Whirring from the tussocks when a 
shepherd wanders by, 

Down by’ Rother river as it winds 
along to Rye. 


Like a slow and drowsy snake the 
brimming waters creep 

In among the grassy flats, below a 
wooded steep, 

Down by Rother river where long since 
I tended sheep. , 

Young I was and lonesome, but when 
lambing time was done, 

Pleasant was the life I led from rise 
to set of sun, 

Thinking of the sweetest maid that lad 
had ever won. 


When my flock was folded, I would 
loiter by the farm 

Till her work was over, and we'd ram- 
ble arm-in-arm 

Down by Rother river where the wind- 
less air was warm. 


When my sheep had gone astray one 
dark and snowy night, 

All alone she came to seek me with a 
lantern’s light, 

Down by Rother river where 
slipped and sank from sight. 


she 


Lonesome, lonesome now I live. and 
lonesome I would die, 

Far away from Newenden, and al! the 
fields that lie 

Down by Rother river as 
along to Rye. 


it winds 


Edward Wright. 
The Spectator. 


ZIGEUNERLIED. 


The rain is gone, but the leaves are 
wet, 
The long spathe swells where the buds 
are set; 
Summer shall wear what the spring- 
tide weaves 
In her green, green bower of leaves. 


Dim are the stars though the moon 
rose bright; 
My chamber is full of the sweet spring 
night, 
The dark spring night and its scented 
gzloom— 
Blue dusk and the lilac-bloom. 


The heart of youth and the House of 
Dream, 
They are here once more while the 
spring stars gleam; 
The palace-towers of the Eastern tale 
Fell not till the dawn grew pale. 


See how their casement, amber-bright. 
Hangs in the wall of the dark spring 
night: 
The gypsy halts by the lighted pane 
And then—to the road again. 
Rosamond Marriott Watson. 
The Athenaeum. 





